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THE INDIANS OF PUGET SOUND. 
FIRST PAPER. 


In the following pages I have tried mainly to describe the 
Indians of Washington Territory as they were formerly, with 
frequent allusions, however, to their present condition. They 
are now in a state of transition, some being more advanced in 
civilization than others. In a general way I should say of the 
greater part of those under forty-five years of age, that if they 
had white skins, talked the English language,—if a part of them 
had abandoned their belief in their med.cine men,—as some have 
not done,—if they travelled in boats instead of canoes, if their 
women wore hats or bonnets on their heads, and if they were 
neater, they would be called civilized, at least as much so as the 
lower class of whites. Consequently | have often been obliged 
in the following pages to use the word “were” instead of “are ;” 
and sometimes on account of the difference of civilization between 
the younger and older ones, and the difference also in different 
localities, it has been somewhat difficult to know when to say 
“are,” and when tu say “were,” and yet in order to describe the 
Indians correctly, it has seemed to me, that I ought to make a 
distinction. 

My residence during the past twelve years has been on the 
Skokomish reservation, among the Twanas; a few Squaksons 
and Clallams having also lived on the same reservation. My 
work as a missionary has been among these three tribes, and with 
the few Chemakums, who are left. Consequentiy my observation 
ofthe manners and customs has been mainly among them. In- 
dians from nearly all the other tribes on the main part of 
Puget Sound have either intermarried with those of this reserva- 
tion, lived here for a time, or made visits here, and I have visited 
some of these other Indians at their homes; so that ] have had an 
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opportunity to see considerable of other tribes, and I have here 
recorded what I have thus learned. Hence I have entitled the 
work, “ The Indians of Puget Sound;” although the greater part 
of the work refers to the four tribes first mentioned; for the 
habits and customs of all the tribes on Puget Sound, although 
speaking different languages, are much the same, 

I have been surprised to see how little has been written about 
these Indians. As far as I can learn, Vancouver, in 1792, was 
the first writer who speaks of them, but his notices of them as a 
discoverer, are necessarily very meager. Commodore Wilkes in 
1841 is the next. Gathering his information largely from the 
officers of the Hudson Bay Company, he was more full, yet his 
statements refer more to the number and situation of the tribes 
than to their manners and customs. Dr. George Gibbs made a 
report in 1854 to Captain George B. McClellan, of the same 
character, but a year or two later wrote out by far the fullest 
account extant of their habits and customs, which, however, was 
not published until 1877, when it was printed by the Ethnologi- 
cal Bureau at Washington in Vol. I. of contributions to North 
American Ethnology. In it is also given a vocabulary of the 
Nisqually languages. He also prepared a small dictionary of 
the Clallam and Lummi languages, which was published in 
Shea’s Library of American Linguistics, very few copies of which 
are extant. In Tolmie and Dawson’s Comparative Vocabularies 
ot the Tribes of British Columbia, (Montreal, 1884,) are given 
short vocabularies of about two hundred words in the Snoho- 
mish and Chehalis languages. Early residents among the tribes 
on the Colnmbia river, as Ross Cox, G. Franchere, and Alexan- 
der Ross, have written fully in regard to those tribes, and Hon. 
J. G. Swan has described the Indians on the Pacific coast of 
Washington Territory, but no resident among the tribes on 
Puget Sound has described them with perhaps the exception of Dr. 
Gibbs, and his residence, was, I believe more properly among the 
whites of the Sound, than with the Indians, though his eyes and 
ears were open, and he gathered information largely from other 
whites. 


NAMES AND SITUATION OF THE TRIBES. 


Before giving the names of the tribes, I wish to speak of two 
elements which are common to a large number of them, the 
initial “S,” and the termination “mish,” or “bish.” 

S. This initial begins a large number of Indian words, especi- 
ally names in the region, and when these were first written by 
the whites, it was generally separated from the rest of the word 
by: an apostrophe, thus: S’Kokomish, S’Nohomish, S’Klallam, 
S'Na-nai-mo. In the first two of these, of late years, the apostro- 
phe has been dropped by the whites, and the second letter 
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changed to a small one; in the two latter the S has been 
dropped. 

The meaning of the letter I have been unable to learn. It has 
sometimes seemed to me that they use it, or drop it, without 
attaching any meaning to it. In conversation I have heard the 
Twanas speak of the Makah and Haida Indians as S’Makah and 
S’Haida, and yet when I asked them what tribes they spoke of, 
they said Makah and Haida. In gathering common words I 
have often been puzzled, because in pronouncing them some- 
times they would begin the word with an S, and on pronouncing 
it a second time, they would leave off that letter. In these 
common words I have, after considerable study, come to the 
conclusion generally to drop the S, as the more correct way. 

On questioning one of the most intelligent educated Twana 
Indians on this point, he said that there was a reason why it was 
used, but that he could not explain it tome in English. 

Mish or bish-—-This termination enters into a large number of 
names in the land occupied by the Indians speaking the Twana, 
Chehalis, and Nisqually languages, as follows. Among the 
Twanas, Skokomish, or Skakabish, and Kolsidobish ; among the 
Upper Chehalis, Sats-a-pish, and Ow-il-la-pish, and many others: 
among the Nisqually speaking tribes, Snohomish, Squaks-ha- 
mish, Du-wa-mish, Samish Stillaquamish, Swinomish, Skywha- 
mish, Sukwamish, and at least twenty others. 

I am satisfied that it means people, although it has taken mea 
long time to come to this conclusion. On the subject I have been 
able to obtain very little light from the Indians) One very in- 
telligent Indian and one white man, well versed in Indian affairs 
gave me as their opinion that it meant much the same as it does 
in such words as Flemish, Scottish, English, and the like, but 
I have been unable to accept this, as Puget sound is too far from 
Europe to allow me to believe this the origin for this termina- 
tion. The word for Indians, er people in Twana is Klo-wal-bish; 
in the Upper Chehalis, it is E-la-mish; and in Lower Chehalis, 
Klo-wal-bish. It is hence very natural that in speaking of certain 
people, they should add the termination bish or mish to the 
name of the place where they live: for instance Kol-sid is the 
name of a bay in the Twana territory, and Kol-sid-o-bish that of 
the Indians living there. One thing only puzzles me, and that is 
that in the Nisqually language which is spoken by far more Indi- 
ans than the three languages above named combined, the word for 
people is Atc-il-tul-bo. This termination however may have been 
given to their names by the other tribes mentioned, or there may 
be some way of explaining this which I have not yet learned, as 
all of their languages are closely related. 

I. Twanas—tTheir name is spelled Too-an-hooch, in the treaty 
which was made in 1855; the Clallams, Squaksons, Chehalis, and 
Indians on the eastern side of Puget Sound say Tu-an-hu; and 
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the Twanas say Tu-ad-hu. These various pronunciations have 
been shortened in Twana, now used in all government reports. 
Mr. George Gibbs sys that the word means in the Clallam 
tongue, a portage and to be given to them from the portage 
between the head of Hood's Canal, and North Bay, a branch of 
the main Sound, where the Indians by carrying their canoes 
across an isthmus three miles wide, avoid going around a penin- 
Sula, the extreme point of which is sixty-five miles from this 
portage by water. I have never been able, however, to verify 
this meaning from the Twana Indians, some of whom deny 
it, and others of whom say that they do not know its meaning. 

They originally occupied both sides of IIlood’s Canal for its 
whole length. They were divided into three bands, the Du-hle’- 
lips, Skokomish and K ol-sids. 

The Du-hle-lips lived at the head of the canal, where a small 
stream empties into it, called by them Du-hle-lip, but now 
named by the whites Union Creek, and for about ten miles below 
the head. 

Fifteen miles below Union Creek the Skokomish band who lived 
around the mouth of the river of that name, where is the present 
reservation. This name is pronounced Ska-ka-bish by the 
Twanas, and Ska-ka-mish by the Clallams. The Americans 
have changed it to Skokomish, and thus they universally spell 
the name of the river, reservation and postoffice. Dr, Gibbs in 
Vol. I, “Contributions to North American Ethnology,” gives 
this as the name of the whole tribe, but it was originally only 
the name of one band; though now, as it is the name of the river 
and reservation, the whole tribe are known better to the whites 
on the Sound by the name Skokomish than by their original 
one of Twana. Ska-ka-bish, means “the river people,” and was 
naturally. given to them as theirs is by far the largest river on 
Hood’s Canal. Kain Twana means “fresh water.” It is doubled, 
that being one form of the plural, doubtless because of the size 
of the river. 

Thirty miles below the Skokomish river lived the Kuil-sids, 
or Kuil-sid-o-bish, as pronounced by themselves, who lived 
around the Kuil-sid bay, the northern arm of Hood's Canal and 
the mouth of the Duk-a-boos, and Dos-wail-opsh rivers. I 
have heard them speak of this band as Kuil-sid-o-bish. The 
Clallams call the place Kol-sin. Asa postoffice the Americans 
spell it Quill-cene, and hence I shall use that orthography. 

These three bands were not always at peace, but waged petty 
contests with each other, For more than twenty-five years, 
however, most of them have been collected on the same reserva- 
tion, have been onjjgood terms with one another, and have 
intermarried, so that these band distinctions are now practically 
obsolete, When however the older Du-hle-lips leave the reser- 
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vation for fishing, they are apt to go to their old waters, and the 
same is true of the Quil-sids. 

The dialects of these three bands formerly varied a little: thus 
the word for go in Du-hle-lip.was bi-se-dab, while in Skokomish 
it was bi-he-dab. But at the present time I have not found it 
practicable, in collecting a vocabulary, to separate the dialects. 
I have gathered most of the words from the older school-boys, 
who have been brought up on the reservation, and who have 
heard all of the dialects, which are rapidly mercing into one. 
Generally I have found it necessary to use English speaking 
Indians for the purpose, and the older school boys are the best 
there are. ; 

At present most of these Indians live on the Skohomish reser- 
vation. About thirty live around Seabeck and Quil-cene. 

Although the Squakson tribe, by treaty and language, belong 
to the Nisqually Indians, yet about thirty of that tribe, since the 
selection of the Skokomish reservation, have moved to it, aad 
have become incorporated with the Twanas. They did so be- 
cause their own people for a time were scattered, because of the 
nearness of the reservation to their oldh unts and its advantages, 
and because of numerous intermarriages between them and the 
Twanas. For the most part, they use their own language, but 
they understand the Twanas, and the Twanas understand them. 
Twenty-five others for a time became connected with the Twanas, 
but because they did not obtain titles to the land on the 
reservation as soon as they expected, and as soon as they had 
a right to expect from Government promises, they became dis- 
couraged and left. 

Il. The Chemakums.—North of the Twanas were this tribe. 
In the treaty their name is written Chemakum. Dr. George 
Gibbs writes it Tsein-a-kum. Hon. J. G. Swan follows the 
orthography of the treaty, which represents most correctly the 
way in which both the Indians and the whites of the region 
pronounce it, The whites calla prairie by the same name. Its 
origin or meaning | cannot learn. These people call themselves 
A-hwa-ki-lu, as well as Chemakum. 

They formerly occupied the land from the mouth of Hood's 
Canal to the mouth of Port Discovery Bay. According to their 
tradition and that of Kwille-utes, they originally came from the 
latter tribe, who live on the Pacific Coast about thirty miles south 
of Cape Flattery, and a hundred and twenty-five miles distant, 
and from whom they are are now separated by the Makahs and 
Clallams. Hon. J. G. Swan says in regard to this in his work 
on the Makahs (p. 57.) that the Kwilleutes have a tradition that a 
long time ago, there was a very high and sudden tide which took 
four days to ebb, after which a portion of the tribe made their » 
way to the vicinity of Port Townsend, and are known as Che- 
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makums. The latter tribe have a similar tradition, and the numer- 
als of the two tribes seem to corroborate this. 

They are said to have been originally a warlike tribe, not very 
numerous, but strong and brave. They hada village at the head 
of Port Townsend Bay, called Tsets-i-bus, which is said to have 
been a kind of capital for nearly all the tribes on the Sound, 
where they occasionally collected for various purposes. Dr. 
Gibbs 1852 states their mumber to have been ninety, but they 
are now virtually extinct, there being only seven left, who are 
not legally married to white men or into other tribes. Of these 
there is only one complete family, and it has connected itself with 
the Clallam Indians at Port Gamble. With the exception of one 
or two very old ones they now commonly use the Clallam 
language. They say that their diminution was caused by the 
small-pox, but probably war had something also to do with it, 
as Dr. Gibbs says that they had been engaged in wars with the 
Makah, Clallam, Twana, Snohomish ‘and Duwamish Indians, by 
whom their power was broken. 

III, The Clallams.—In the treaty this name is spelled S'Klal- 
lam. Thes has already been explained. It is now generally 
dropped, and the k changed toc. A county is named from it, 
which has dropped one 1 and in some official seals the word is 
spelled Clalm, Other tribes now call them Klallam and S’Klal- 
lam. It evidently originated from their own name for themselves 
Nu-sklaim, which means a strong people for they formerly were 
a strong tribe. 

Their territory formerly extended from Port Discovery Bay 
west to the Hoko river on the northern coast of Washington Ter- 
ritory. The treaty expected them to go to the Skokomish reser- 
vation, and the Government was to furnish the means for this 
purpose. This has never been done, and they have never been 
moved, and probably never will be. At present many of them 
have moved further up the Sound to obtain work. The follow- 
ing is a description of their villages. (1) Across the bay oppo- 
site Port Gamble is quite a village, of them who earn their money 
largely at the sawmills there. (2) Around Port Ludlow area 
few who fish and work in the sawmill. (3) Near Port Town- 
send are a few more who make their living by fishing. (4) Op- 
posite Port Discovery is a small village of those who live mainly 
by working in the sawmill. (5) At Sequim is another small vil- 
lage the most of whom are old, and live by canoeing, fishing, 
and clam digging. (6) At Jamestown, five miles from Dungeness, 
is a flourishing village of those who have obtained land; it is the 
home of the head chief, where there is also a school, church, and 
jail. They gain their living by working for the neighboring 
whites, by farming on this land and by canoeing and fishing; a 
dozen years ago these were a worthless set, being so often drunk 
that the neighboring whites petitioned the Agent to remove them 
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to the Skokomish reservation; hearing of this the leading ones, 
as they did not wish to be removed from the land of their fathers 
determined to reform. Gathering together five hundred dollars, 
they bought two hundred and ten acres of land, divided it among 
themselves according to the amount contributed by each one, 
and have since that time been slowly improving it. They have 
also improved in morals until now they are the most civilized 
and prosperous band of the tribe. (7) At Port Angelos has been 
another village of some importance. Many years ago the U. S. 
Custom House was here, work was abundant, and the Indian 
village lively; but the Custom House was afterwards removed to 
Port Townsend, most of the whites moved away, employment be- 
came scarce, and nearly all ofthe Indians have gone,a good 
share moving across the Straits to the British Columbia side. (8) 
At Elkwa was formerly the largest band of the tribe, but they 
have now grown less numerous and weaker. Five or six of them 
have homesteaded land a mile or two back from the beach, the 
only ones of the tribe who live so far away from the salt water. 
These Indians live by canoeing, fishing, and what they raise on 
their places, and in the latter part of winter and spring go to the 
Makah waters for seals. (g) At Pysht are a few families, who 
live mainly by fishing and sealing. (10) At Clallam Bay a num- 
ber, about the year 1880, bought about a hundred and fifty acres 
of land, in imitation of their Jamestown neighbors, but they have 
not progressed as rapidly, owing to the facts that fewer whites 
live in their neighborhood to encourage them, and that more of 
their number are rather old, and so less progressive than those 
at Jamestown. They raise a little on their land, they fish and 
seal. 

According to the Census which I took for the United States 
in 1800 the Clallam Indians were then distributed as follows: six 
were on or near the Skokomish reservation, ten at Seabeck, nine- 
ty-six at Port Gamble, six at Port Ludlow, twelve at Port Town- 
send, twenty-two at Port Discovery, eighteen at Sequim, one hun- 
dred and twenty-two at or near Jamestown, fifty-seven at Port 
Angelos or across the straits from that place, sixty-seven at Elk- 
wa, twenty-four at Pysht, forty-six at Clallam Bay and three at 
Hoko. Since that time those at Skokomish, Seabeck and Hoko 
have left those places, nearly all have gone from Port Angelos, 
while the numbers at Port Ludlow, Port Townsend and Port Dis- 
covery have increased. 

I can learn of only two dialects spoken by this tribe, those at 
Elkwa, Pysht, and Clallam Bay, speaking it is said, as if with 
thicker tongues, than the others, and so pronouncing some words 
different. 

LV. The Lummi—tThese Indians were situated on the East 
side of the Sound to the extreme northern part of Washington 
Territory. They speak another dialect of the Clallam language, 
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and for some reasons ought to be included in the account of that 
tribe, but owing to their situation were included in the treaty 
made with the Snohomish Indians and others in that locality, and 
hence have become virtually more distinctly separated from the 
Clallams than they were before the treaty was made, There were 
three bands of these, the Lummi proper, who lived about the 
mouth of the Nook-sack river; the Swallah who lived on Orcas, 
San Juan and the Buk-sak, who lived up the Nook-sack river. 
According to Dr. Gibbs, this latter band spoke a dialect, so differ- 
ent from the Lummis as to be almost unintelligible to them. 

V. The Samish—rThese Indians lived about the Samish river, 
south of the Lummis. They speak the same language, but are 
said to be a distinct tribe. There were but two bands of them; 
the Samish, who lived at the mouth of the river, and the Bis- 
tla-tlous, who lived up the river. 

VI. The Skagits—This tribe lived south of the Samish Indi- 
ans, and by language are more nearly related to the Snohomish 
and Nisqually tribes, on the south, than to their northern neigh- 
bors. They lived mainly near the Skagit river. As near as I 
can learn from the Indians there were fiye bands: the Swinomish, 
who lived on the salt water not far from the mouth of the river, 
and on Fidalgo and the northern part of Whidbey’s Island, op- 
posite; the Do-kwa-tcabsh who lived on the river at the mouth; 
the Sba-li-hu. who resided further up on what might be called 
the middle of the river; the Sba-le-hu, whose country was on the 
northern branch which flows from Mt. Baker; and the Sak-wi-be- 
hu, who lived on the southern branch of‘the river. Dr, Gibbs’ 
also mentions the Kikiallu, Nukwatsamish, Tow-abha, Sakumehu, 
Miskaiwhu, Miseekwigweelis, and Skwonamish, but does not 
state whether they are villages or bands, or where they live. 

VII. The Snohomish—These lived south of the last named 
tribe south of the Stillagwamish river to the Snohomish river and 
on both sides of it and its branches. The Indians speak of four 
-ands, the Du-gwads-habsh, who lived on the southern part of 
Whidbey’s Island; the Snohomish proper, whose home was near 
the mouth of the river of that name; the Ske-hwa-mish, on the 
north for kof the Snohomish river, which on some maps is marked 
the Skywhamish, and on others the Skykomish; and the Sno- 
qualmie, who lived on the southern branch of the Snohomish river 
called the Snoqualmie river. Dr. Gibbs also mentions the Sk- 
tah-le-jum, Kwehtl-mamish, and Stolutswhamish bands. While 
he confirms the statements of the Indians that the Snoqualmie 
or Snokwalmu band was very intimate with and properly belonged 
to this tribe, he also says that their dialect of the language agrees 
more nearly with the Indians on their south, that is with the 
Nisqually language proper. 

VIII, The Duwamish—These lived on the Duwamish river 
and its tributaries, and on the islands and peninsula across the 
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sound, west of the same region. Some of them are on the Port 
Madison and some on the Muckleshoot reservation. They were 
divided into several bands, as the Duwamish, Sukwamish Sama- 
mish, Skopahmish, Sk’telmish and St’kahmish. 

IX. Puyallups—tThese were formerly call Puyallupahmish and 
lived on the Puyallup river and Vashon’s Island opposite its 
mouth, The Puyallups proper lived about the mouth of the 
river, the T’kaw-kwa-mish, on its upper branches, and S’ho-ma- 
mish on Vashon Island. They were formerly not very impor- 
tant, but have of late years become so, because their reserva- 
tion is the most valuable on the Sound. 

X. The Nisqually, or Squalliamish. These lived mainly about 
the Nisqually river, south of the Puyallups and about Olympia 
and some of the bays west of it. The bands were the Stulaku- 
mamish; who lived near where Steilacoom now is; the Segwalli- 
tsu, the S’hotlemamish, of Case Inlet or North Bay; the Sahehwa- 
mish of Hammersly Inlet, or Skookum Bay, the Sawamish of 
Totten Inlet or Oyster Bay; the Skwaiaitl of Eld Inlet or Mud 
Bay; the Stehtsasamis of Budd Inlet, where Olympia now stands; 
and the Nusehtsatl of Henderson’s Inlet or South Bay. Dr. 
Gibbs includes the Puyallups with these as one tribe, and proba- 
bly this was correct formerly, but they have now become separa- 
ted into two tribes owing to reservation system: 

XT. The Squaksons—.East of Twanas and west of the Puyal- 
lups at and around tle base of the great peninsula between 
Hood’s Canal and the main Sound, were the Squaksons; or 
Skwaksnamish. They speak a dialect of the Nisqually language, 
and were included in the treaty with that tribe at Medicine 
Creek, but owing to their nearness to the Skokomish reservation, 
about twenty miles, and their intermarriages with the Twanas, 
their children have been largely brought to the Skokomish res- 
ervation to school, and I have visited them as a missionary of 
late years. 

XII. ihe Upper Chehalis—These Indians live on the upper 
branches of the Chehalis river as far down and including the 
Satsop. Their proper name is not Chehalis; they have given 
me Kwai-ailk as their name; Dr. Gibbs says that they are 
known by the Sound Indians by the name of the Staktamish, by 
others as the Nu-so-lupsh, and by the Willowpah, as the Kwu- 
teh-ni. The Chehalis proper live near the mouth of the Chehalis 
river, and they thus gave their name to the stream; the whites 
having first visited it at the coast; after that the Indians on the 
upper branches became known as the Upper Chehalis Indians. 
I have not been able to learn that they were divided into bands, 
but one Indian has given me the names of forty-eight villages, 
which they once occupied between the Satsop branch and the 
Cascade mountains, 


M. EELLs. 
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VILLAGE LIFE AND CLAN RESIDENCES AMONG 
THE EMBLEMATIC MOUNDS. 


NINTH PAPER. 


The subject of villages and clan residences is one which we 
believe will interest our readers. We propose to treat it in con- 
nection with the Emblematic Mounds. It is a theme on 
which the author has written already,* but much more material 
has accumulated and the points which were then put forth as 
tentative may be regarded as now established. 

J. The existence of village life among the Emblematic Mound 
Builders will probably not be disputed, yet we shall go over 
a few of the arguments to show that it did exist, 

1. Village life prevailed among the Indians of all classes, both 
those which were in the hunting state and those who had 
reached a high state of agriculture. The Indians of the south, 
discovered by Ferdinan De Soto, were all of'them living in 
villages. Those in Illinois and Wisconsin, according to the de- 
scriptions of Marquette, La Salle, and others, were also village 
residents.{| The Indians of New York and other states, described 
by Champlain, and those in Indiana and Ohio invaded by Gen’l 
Anthony Wayne were dwelling in villages. The explorers, 
Pike, and Long, and Carver the traveller; describe the Indians 
of Kansas, Minnesota, and Dakota, as situated in villages. 

There may be a question as to whether villages constituted 
clan residences. There were villages in which many tribes seem 
to have been congregated. One such town is described by the 
Jesuit, Allouez, as situated on the banks of Green Bay. There 
were here the representatives of six tribes all dwelling near to- 
gether.|| <A village of that mysterious tribe, called the Mascou- 
tens, was visited by the same missionary, and the representatives 
of several different tribes were also found dwelling near. 
This was a time however when the Algonquin tribes were very 
much disturbed and were seeking refuge from the cruel Iroquois. 
Catlin speaks of the Mandans on the Missouri River as dwelling 





*See Transact, Wis. Acad. of Sc.; 1881~-’83, Vol. VI.; p. 154, Ancient Villages among the 
Emblematic Mounds. 

tSee Narrative of the Expedition of Hernando De Soto in Hist. Coll, of La,, Part If, Translated 
by Richard Hackluyt, 1609; pp. 134-137, etc, 

+See An Account of Some New Discoveries in North America in 1673, by Pere Marquette Sieur 
Joliet, translated from the French. Hist, Coll. of La,; Part I1,; p, 279. 

See History of Catholic Missions, by J, G. Shea; p, 362. 
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in villages by themselves, and has given a map on which are 
traced the wanderings of the Mandans. 

2. The traditions and customs of later tribes furnish another 
proof. Jt is well known that the Indians of various tribes have 
favorite places to which they resort for generation after genera- 
tion. Some of them have their winter abodes in permanent 
villages and then spend their summers in temporary encamp- 
ments.* 
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Fig. 134,—MAP OF EARTHWORKS AT WAUKESHA, 


3. The succession of races betokened by earth-works and 
relics would show that village life existed through all the periods. 
The tokens which belong to Emblematic Mound Builders are not 
the same as those left by later tribes, yet they are often found in 
the vicinity of villages known to have been occupied even late 





*See Parkman’s Oregon Trail, Chap, XIV. Also Greggs Commerce of the Prairies, Vol, IT, p. 37. 
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in history, showing that the same localities were chosen for 
residence by the earliest and the latest people. 

4. The similarity of the mode of life and culture of the Emblem- 
atic Mound Builders to the Indians, render it probable that they 
were villagers. We have elsewhere divided prehistoric society 
into different grades according to occupation as follows: fisher- 
men, hunters, agriculturalists, villagers or pueblos, semi-civilized 
and civiliized. These different grades of society are found in 
different geographical districts. The emblematic mounds are 
found in the district which naturally belongs to hunters. 

We have no doubt that the Emblematic Mound Builders were 
hunters, but they were also agriculturalists. The fact that 
the effigy mounds are situated on the banks of lakes and rivers 
near rice swamps and in the vicinity of forests, would indicate 
that they drew their subsistence from the same sources that the 
later Indians did. The garden beds which are found in so many 
places, favor the idea that they were agriculturalists and that 
agriculture was with them carried to a higher s‘ate than it was 
with the Indians. Permanency of occupation is, however, mani- 
fest in all their works, and we must believe that if the Indians 
even in their most unsettled state, made their abode in villages; 
the Emblematic Mound Builders certainly did. 

5. The identification of village sites in the mounds and earth- 
works is another evidence. This is a somewhat difficult thing 
to do, yet it has been done in certain cases and may be in 
others. We do not say that many villages of the Emblematic 
Mound Builders have been identified, and yet the villages of the 
Indians who built mounds, have been found in such numbers that 
we are able to determine the characteristics of village life in gen- 
eral, and so are aided in ourtask, There are places where 
villages are known to have existed, and in many of these places 
tokens are found which would indicate that near the same spots 
the effigy builders also had their residence. Several such locali- 
ties have been visited by the writer. One at Lake Koshkonong; 
another at Sauk City on the Wisconsin River; another at Prairie 
du Chien on the Mississippi River; another at Marquette on the 
Tox River; another at Red Banks on the south shore of Green 
Bay. Dr. I. A. Lapham has described several places where 
Indian yillages have succeeded Mound Builder’s villages, the tok- 
ens of the different races being left on the same ground. One such 
place was found at Indian hill, near Milwaukee now occupied by 
the cemetery called Forest Home. Another at Indian Prairie, near 
Humboldt, six miles north of Milwaukee.* Another at Waukesha 
on a spot now occupied by the college grounds. Fig. 134. 

It is worthy of notice that the Mound Builder’s villages, the 
Indian villages, and the villages and cities occupied by the white 
population, are ail in the same localities. What is more, the 





*See Lapham’s Antiq. Wis., pp. 12 and 13. Pl, IV. 
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very spots which are chosen as the most beautiful places for 
homes are those which were also selected by this unknown peo- 
ple. The love of the beautiful prevailed with them as with us, 
and the same appreciation of natural advantages existed among 
all the races, 

6. The number of the effigies which surround these village 
sites shows that the Emblematic Mound Builders were residents 
for a longer time and were perhaps more numerous, It is 
noticeable that the effigy mounds are near lakes and rivers, 
and that between the groups of effigies there are burial mounds 
which probably belong to the later tribes. Tie effigies are, 
however, more elaborate, show more pains-taking, and convey 
the idea that the builders of them were more permanent and 
of a higher grade of culture. The relics of the Indians are, in 
certain localities, more numerous than those of the Mound 
Builders, but the earth-works of the earlier race are much more 
numerous than those of the latter. 

The Indians built mounds but are not known to have built effigies, 
Their burial mounds are interspersed among the effigies. The 
groups sometimes are combined together, but more frequently 
separated or at short distances. The effigies are generally upon 
higher ground while the burial mounds of the Indians are on low 
ground or at a height mid-way between the village sites and the 
effigies. 

7. Another reason for supposing that the effigy builders 
dwelt in villages, is that there are so many uses to which their 
works were subjected, We have already described the game 
drives, the garden beds, the signal stations, sacrificial places, and 
have referred to council houses and dance grounds. Tradition 
has often times fixed upon the same places. as the spots where 
the Indians had their feasts, their dances and their councils, and 
we sometimes find the rings which mark the site of their council 
houses in the midst of the effigies. The corn hills will some- 
times obliterate the rings and cover the effigies. We conclude 
from this mixture and combination of tokens and especially from 
the variety of uses, that the same kind of life prevailed. Villages 
were occupied and were built near the same spots, 

8. The proximity of the effigies to the villages of certain tribes 
has given rise to the question whether they were not built by them. 
In examining the villages of different tribes, we. have found that 
only one can be taken at all to be effigy builders, namely, the 
Winnebagoes. We are not certain that they built the effigies, 
but there are places where it would seem as if they might have 
been the people. We know that the Sacs and Foxes, the Potto- 
watomies, were only temporary sojourners, The Menomonees 
were mcre permanent, but the Winnebagoes seem to have been 
the original occupants. The matter would lie between them and 
the Mascoutens; that is, if we were to take any known tribe. The 
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Mascoutens disappeared early, and only one or two villages have 
been identified as belonging to them. The Winnebagoes were 
earlier residents, and at the same time remained later. They 
belong to the Dakota stock, and this may account for the differ- 
ence between them and the later Indians. An examination of the 
different localities where Indian villages have becn located al- 
ways proves interesting, especially if we can reach those places 
where the Winnebagoes dwelt. 

II. We propose to describe some of the’ villages of the Em- 
blematic Mound Builders. 

[I.] The first will be the village at Waukesha. This has been 
deScribed by Dr. I. A. Lapham. We give a map (Fig. 134) 
which has been reduced from one in Dr. Lapham’s book.* This 
map will show the location of the effigy mounds on the heights 
of ground surrounding the present city. It will be noticed that 
there are effigies on the college grounds. This was the site of 
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Fig. 135,-CORN HILLS AND INDIAN TRAIL, 
an Indian village at the time of the first settlement of the place. 
The Indian trail was discernible in 1836, at the time that the effi- 
gies were surveyed. The trail has disappeared but the corn hills 
may still be seen, not on the college grounds, but on the low 
grounds surrounding the college campus. The effigies near the 
court house have been destroyed, but the round mounds fon 


*See Antiquities of Wis., Pl. XVIII. and XIX,; p. 26. 
_ Figs. 134, 135 and 136 all represent the same spot; the first represents the village with its surround- 
ings; the second the village with Indian corn hills; the third with effigies, 
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Cutler’s place and a few of the effigies on Bird Hill are still left 
The place is interesting because it shows that the same locality 
was occupied by the effigy builders and by the later Indians. The 
encampments of the Indians when the effigies were surveyed, 
were on the very spot where we may suppose a more ancient 
village was located. The corn hills are evidently later than the 
effigies, but they are preserved and so we have the tokens of the 
two races, side by side. 
1, The situation of the Mound Builder's village is here worthy 
of notice. It was on arise of ground which was surrounded by 
RN NY 
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Fig, 136,—E¥FIGIES IN COLLEGE CAMPUS AT WAUKESHA, 


swails or marshes, and which overlooks the prairie on which the 
city is now built. The effigies are arranged around the edge 
of the hill, two of them only being on low ground, See Fig. 135. 

2. The arrangement of the effigies is significant. They enclose 
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an open space which is perfectly level; two of them are arranged 
parallel to one another, and the trail passes between them. It 
is possible that a stockade formerly stood outside of these effigies 
and that the parallel mounds marked the gate or entrance to the 
village. It will be noticed that the break in the hill is guarded 
by three effigies, and that this is near the so called entrance. 
It is possible that the path or trail which led from the river 
to the village went up at this spot, See Fig. 136. The village 
is guarded on one side by turtle and panther effigies which seem 
to crowd the hill near the entrance as if to guard the village from 
approach. 

3. The totem ofthe village. We find three prevailing types, 
the turtle (2), the wolf (4), the panther (5), and the bird (7). The 
map discloses the fact that a turtle was near the court house, 
the eagle on Bird Hill, and a panther on the high hill north or 
east of Bird Hill. The clan emblem cannot be determined by 
these. Dr. Lapham has described a group of four panthers, or 
as he calls them, lizards, on a high bluff one and a half miles 
north-west of the village, at the crossing of the old Madison road. 
The panther seems to be the prevailing effigy. 

4. The Relics. Dr. Lapham dug into one of the mounds 
marked A. on the map, and found two feet below the original 
surface of the ground, a human skeleton lying on its, back sur- 
rounded by stones, The stones had been placed over the body 
and at the sides, forming a rude sort of coffin; in the left hand 
was a pipe of baked clay and a quantity of red paint; in the right 
hand was a smaller pipe cut from a soft stone. Atthe head were 
found fragments of pottery; portions of two vessels. He says 
the pipes, the red paint, and the pottery, are so many circumstan- 
ces connecting this mound with the recent race. It must be 
remembered, however, that the mound was not an effigy. but a 
common round mound, and may have been built by the people 
who made the corn hills, a race succeeding effigy mound builders. 

[II.] The second location where a Mound Builders village has 
been discovered, is at Great Bend. We present a map of the 
region taken also, from Dr. Lapham’s book. See Fig. 137. 

It will be noticed that there is here a group of mounds 
composed of caches, effigies and long mounds. These are near 
the so called village. They are on Secs. 24 and 25, T 5, R. 19. 
land belonging to Mr. A, Putnam. Upon the opposite side of the 
river, on the summit ofa high ridge, is what may be called a look 
out. On the same side of the river, a mile and a half north and 
west, is a group of effigies, the object of which is unknown. Still 
further west at a place called Crawfordsville, Sec. 28, is a large 
group of effigies which we have called a game drive. It will be 
noticed on the map that the river takes a big bend but that half 
a mile distant is an extensive prairie while in the immediate vi- 
Cinity of the river are swamps full of wild rice; that the location of 
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Fig. 137,—-MAP OF EARTHWORKS NEAR GREAT BEND. 
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the village is at the bend of the river near a beaver dam, and that 
two small streams run at either end of the hill on which the vil- 
lage is situated. The village is guarded by the lookout, it is also 
defended by its situation, and yet it is near the place where sub- 
sistence could be gained. The river would furnish fish, the swamps 
wild rice, the forests abounded with nuts and wild fruits; and 
; the prairie would furnish game of the larger kind such as buffalo, 
elk, and deer. The game drives are.situated at either end of the 
swamp as if the object was to drive the deer into the water, and 
to shoot into them as they ran from the forests or the prairie, 
into the water, We see then from the map, the habits of the 
people who built the effigies; and that they were not very different 
from those of the later Indians. The writer visited this locality 
at one one time and discovered that it was a village. It was the 
first place where village life with all its parts was brought to our 
notice. The following are the features which proved it was a 
village site: 

1. The first object which attracted our attention were the cach- 
es. These were situated on the edge of the beaver dam, in the 
midst of the forest. They were guarded by.an immense panther 
effigy.* 

These caches were simple pits placed near together. There 
were so many of them that they made the ground unsafe for walk - 
ing over, for several rods. The caches were on two sides of the 
stream, the beaver dam between them. 


2. The second object was an immense panther effigy. This 
was situated on the edge of the hill, the tail extending down to 
the bank of the stream but the head directed toward the entrance 
to the village. The effigy is a peculiar one; the head is large, the 
legs clumsy, but the body extremely attenuated; the animal front- 
ed the opening to the village and seemed to be looking directly 
into the gate way. 

3. The gate way, or entrance to the village enclosure, attract- 
ed attention. It was composed of mounds about 8o feet long, six 
feet wide, arranged at such an angle to one another as to guard 
the opening. [Fig. 138, left end.] The same kind of mounds 
formed a quasi wall around the village; they were placed at the 
edge of the hill, at intervals along the whole length of the village 
plot; turned as the hill turned and thus formed a partial defense 
to the enclosure. The line does not go entirely around the en- 
closure but a wide space is left at the rear without any walls or 
defense of any kind. An effigy of a panther was placed at the 
opening between two of the long mounds near the north entrance. 
An effigy of a bird was seen at the opening between the mounds 
at the other end, and a whole flock of birds were built in effigy 
on the slope of the hill at this end of the village. A second en- 





¥See Amer. Antiq. Vol. VI, No. p. 340, fig. 79, also Chap, V of Book on Emblematic Mounds, 
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trance was found at the side of the village enclosure near the 
river. These two entrances are noticeable in that one opens to- 
ward the caches and the springs at one end of the village, and 
the other opens toward the river and the bottom land near the 
other end. It is probable that a stockade once stood on the out- 
side of the line of long mounds and that these constituted plat- 
forms for warriors who might defend the village through loops 
in the stockades; and at the same time were places of resort for the 
villagers in the time of peace. They are hardly wide enough for 
houses to have been erected upon them, though a gentleman ac- 
companying us, drove his buggy upon the top of one of them and 
allowed the horse and buggy to stand, while we continued the 
survey of the mounds, 

4. The,situation of the village impressed us. It was on a rise 
of ground which was surrounded by low land on all sides; the 
river on the west, a marsh on the east, spring brooks on the north, 
and a small creek on the south. The ground sloped in all direc- 
tions and was dry and well drained. It was covered witha sturdy 
growth of oak trees and is a very attractive place. 

5. Burial mounds and outlooks, Burial Mounds are situated 
on low ground not far from the village enclosure. A group of 
mounds, one of them an effigy, was found on the hill top on-the 
side of the river opposite from the village, about a mile distant; 
and below the hill were two large burial mounds. 

This we have called the lookout, the effigy we have called the 
altar mound. It is of a peculiar shape composed of four conical 
mounds which make projections resembling legs. Two conical 
mounds with a ridge connecting them, make the body. The effi- 
gy probably represents a frog, at least it bears more resemblance 
to that than any other animal.* 

One peculiarity of the effigy is that it is an imitation of the 
shape of the bluff on which it stands; two spurs of the bluff and 
the projections in the effigy correspond. This double effigy, one 
natural and the other artificial, shows the superstition of the peo- 
ple who built the mounds. They recognized the resemblance to 
the animal in the hill and then placed the effigy of the animal, 
on top of the hill. The altar mound was so situated that it could 
be seen from a great distance. If there were fires lighted on it, 
they would gleam, not only upon the waters of the river below, 
but their light could be seen for many miles away, This may 
have been the place of sacrifice for the village, or it may have 
been only a lookout mound; but it was evidently connected with 
the village and served either for a defense, or a place of religious 
worship. 

6. The game drives deserve special mention. One of these is 
situated near the bank of the river about a mile from the village. 
[Sec. 23.] The other is situated on the western edge of the rice 

*See Book on Emblematic Mounds, Chap. VI. Fig. 87. 
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swamp. [Sec. 28.] This is avery interesting group. It was 
plotted by Dr. Lapham and we have drawn from his illustration, 
and give a picture of it. [See Fig. 139.] It will be noticed that 
most of the effigies are arranged in lines which run nearly par- 
allel. They consist of panthers and turtles; the tails of both ex- 
tend to unnatural lengths. Between the effigies are cblong mounds 
making angles with the bodies and tails; and before the effigies 
are these bird mounds with their wings extended across the 
group. Other oblong mounds are scattered about in front of them. 
The group is at present ina pasture but plowed ground surrounds 
it on.all sides. The reasons for calling the’ group a game drive 
are as follows: (a) the situation near the rice swamp and between 
it and the prairie on a tongue of land and in a place which would 
be a very natural run-way for deer. (6.) The effigies form nar- 
row passages through which the deer might pass. If there were 
screens on the mounds the hunters could shoot into the animals 
without being seen, (c.) A larger high mound is situated near 
the water’s edge, not visible in the cut, which would serve ex- 
cellently for an observatory by day, or fires might be lighted up- 
on it by night, and the animals attracted by the light. 

7 The location of the village with its game drives, altars, 
burial mounds, and caches, is on an old trail which formerly 
led from the Indian villages at the mouth of the Milwaukee 
River, past Muskegon Lake, crossing the Fox River at this 
point and then leading on to Indian villages’ at Koshkonong 
Lake and to others on the Four Lakes. These villages did not 
belong to the same tribe, for the Pottowatomies were at Milwau- 
kee, the Winnebagoes at Koshkonong and on the Four Lakes. 
Yet the trail could be seen long after the country was settled. It 
afterward became the stage route. This trail is laid down in the 
picture; it crossed the group, when Dr. Lapham surveyed it. 

[III.] The Third village to which we shall call attention is the 
so called ancient city at Aztalan. This is the city which excited 
so much attention at the time of its discovery. It was said to be 
the home of the Aztecs and hence the name Aztalan. It is the 
most celebrated earth work in the state and one of the most cel- 
ebrated in the United States. It was visited.and described before 
any one knew that there were effigy mounds in Wisconsin and 
the myth concerning it seems to have been remembered when 
the emblematic mounds began to be noticed, It was a favorite 
theory with explorers that the effigies had their heads all direct- 
ed toward the southwest, as if the animals were in flight toward 
Mexico. This is a mere fancy, though the course of the streams 
and the relative situation of the effigies on the banks of the streams 
do bring the heads of many of the effigies in that direction. The 
ancient wall at Aztalan was first noticed by the government sur- 
veyors, it was afterward described by a traveller from the East. 
A description by N. F, Hyer also appeared in the Milwaukee Ad- 
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vertiser, Jan. 1837. The wall and some of the works inside of the 
wall were surveyed by Dr. I. A, Lapham in 1850, butit was notatthe 
time ascertained whether the work was an ancient city of the em- 
blematic Mound Builders or not. The opinion has been expressed 
within a few years that it was the work of a colony of southern 
Mound Builders. Dr. Cyrus Thomas advocates this theory and 
speaks of the pyramids as having great resemblance to those found 
at the South. 

In reference to the wall and the works within the wall, it 
should be said that they resemble modern fortifications more 
than any other earth works erected by the Mound Builders. 
They do not resemble the southern earth works in anything ex- 
cept in having pyramids, and these are in contrast, for they are 
much lower and smaller in every way. The pyramids at the 
south are some of them 60 and g9 feet high. These are not over 
12 feet high. There are works in Tennessee which resemble this 
ancient city, especially the walled enclosure at Savannah.* 


These have continuous walls with bastions and truncated pyr- 
amids as well as inner walls the same as this has. The works in 
Tennessee have been taken to be fortifications left by the Span- 
iards under Ferdinan De Soto, but have since preven to be 
Mound Builder’s forts or villages. 


In reference to the resemblance of the ancient city to modern 
fortifications, a few things may be said. 


a. It has acontinuous wall. b. The wall has projections re- 
sembling bastions. c. The wall is thrown out at the corners and 
ends very much as in modern forts. d, It has an out work con- 
sisting of a double wall, which protects one corner of the enclos- 
ure. e. It has a double line of walls inside of the enclosure. 
f. It has platforms at the corners resembling the foundations 
of block houses. g. It has cellars which might be taken as the 
places where the houses of the garrison stood. h. It has an ex- 
cavation inside of the enclosure which might be taken for a well. 
All of these are very exceptional features in a Mound Builders’ 
village. 


We think, however, that we have discovered, notwithstanding 
all this, that it is an enclosure which belonged to the Emblematic 
Mound Builders. The writer visited the place in 1849, in com- 
pany with Prof. J. J. Bushnell of Beloit. Again.in 1875 with Mr. 
Wm, Spoor, and in 1885 with Mr. Porter of Chicago, and Mr. 
Terry of ‘Lake Mills. The results of our observation are as 
follows: 


1. The. wall was made of clay with a mixture of grass 
and twigs or brush wood; but it was not brick.t The 





*See Sm. Rep, 1870, p. 408. 


+Dr. I. A. Lapham thinks that the burning took place after the wall was built, and Dr. J. D, Butler 
compares it to the burning of Czsar’s forts. See Antiq, of Wis.; p, 45. 
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vegetable fibre has decayed owing to the age of the wall. 

2. The bastions,* so called in the walls are mere projections re- 
sembling in some respects the round mounds which are frequently 
seen strung along a ridge or long mound. Such long mounds 
or walls have been seen on Mound street in the city of Madison, 
also at Merrill Springs near Madison, at Batavia, twelve miles 
east of Prairie du ‘Chien, and several other places. The so called 
bastions have depressions or sinuses, or possibly the remains of 
a sloping way, as Dr. Lapham has said. They are about 40 ft. 
in diameter, 2 to 5 ft. high; and their mean distance apart is 82 
feet. 

3. The platform or pyramids} are not to be compared to the 
pyramids of Mexico, or the pyramidal mounds of the Southern 
States. The height of either of them did not exceed 12 ft. At 
present they are not over 6 ft. high. The area at the top of one 
was 53 ft.; of the other 69 by 65 ft. The elevations do resemble 
the temple mounds of Ohio, especially the platform mounds at 
Marietta. 

4. The so called cellarst do not differ materially from 
the lodges which are common in Missouri, Tennessee, and 
Minnesota. The huts of the Mound Builders were sometimes 
placed in a row on raised platforms of earth,so as to be higher 
than the rest of the enclosure. 

5. The so called well is a mere excavation witha ring of 
earth around it. There is a natural spring within the enclosure, 
which is at present filled with reeds and marsh grass. 

6. The mounds inside of the enclosure were some of them, we 
think, éffigies.|| This we could not be sure of as they have 
been nearly obliterated; but by taking Dr. Lapham’s plat we 
could restore them and make effigies resembling the serpent, 
the weasel, and several other animals. Dr. J. W. Phene thought 
he recognized the serpent in the wall or raised way where 
the cellars are situated. But the excavations on the hill above 
are arranged so as to give the serpentine appearance to the 
ground where they are, and we therefore ascribe these to fancy 
rather than to any actual or intended figures, 





*The wall is 63x feet long at the north end, 700 feet on the south end, 1419 feet on the west side, 
total length 2750 feet. It is 22 feet wide, and from one to 5 feet high, It is too insignificant to be 
mistaken for the walls of a fort,”’ ‘:The bastions resemble a simple row of mounds, See Antiq. of 
Wis., p. 43. 

+The ground descends toward the river abruptly near the western wall, The highest point is at 
the southwest corner, occupied by a square truncated mound, rising by successive steps; the en- 
closing walls curve around this, It is further guarded by two outer walls This was the most 
sacred place as well as the highest, See Antiq. of Wis., p. 45. 

+The excavations are not to be confounded with the hiding places or caches, The rings or cir- 
cles constitute a very peculiar feature and are supposed to be the remains ot mud houses, The whole 
interior of the enclosure appears to have either beey excavated, or thrown up into mounds or ridges, 
the pits or irregular excavations being quite numerous, The want of regularity is opposed to the 
opinion that they were the ce!lars of buildings, See Antiq. of Wis., p. 47. 

‘We may suppose it to have been a place of worship, There is no guarded opening or gateway 
into the enclosure. It can only be entered by water or by climbing over the walls, The fort is en- 
tirely commanded from the summit of a ridge, The people of Aztalan were a different people from 
those who erected the animal shaped mounds, This location may possibly have been occupied by 
acolony of Mexicans, At the time of our survey a crop of wheat was growing on the south part of 
the enclosure, Antiq. of Wis., pp. 49 and 5o. 
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7. There are effigies near the ancient city.* One group we 
discovered in the cemetery a mile north of the village, consisting 
of three turtle effigies and several burial mounds. A group in the 
pasture across the road consisted of a turtle, bird, and a very in- 
teresting squirrel effigy. Another near a barn belonging to Mr. 
Boutell, resembles a massive panther. An effigy mound may be 
seen on the bluffclose by the enclosure overlooking it from the 
other side of the river. 

8. There is a lookout mound on a high hill, half a mile north 
of the cemetery, a mile and a half north from the ancient city. 
This commands a view of the enclosure with its platforms and 
lodges. And at the same time presents a prospect over the open 
valley of the river for several miles north. There are lookout 
mounds on all the hills surrounding this. 

g. Aztalan was acentral place. It was once selected for the 
capitol of the state. It was a place where Indian trails centered. 
There were formerly Indian villages near it. Lake Koshkonong, 
Lake Winnebago, the Four Lakes, Fox Lake, Ripley Lake, are 
all within 40 miles where there were numerous villages. White 
Lake, or Lake Mills is within 3 miles. Here there are many effi- 
gies, and burial mounds. The east shore ofthe lake is lined with 
artificial ridges and effigies, which were probably used as screens 
for hunters. The lake still abounds with duck and wild fowl. An 
extensive forest, called the Jefferson woods, comes down to the 
shores of the Crawfish, inmediately east of the ancient city. In 
this forest there are remains of ancient villages which belonged 
to the Indian tribes and various groups of effigies. This was the 
forest which Blackhawk sought to reach when he fled before 
General Atkinson. 

There is a mingled wildness and tameness in the region. Sav- 
agery and civilization struggle together at the ancient_city.§ The 
effigies seem ancient, but the walls seem modern. The platforms 
remind one of barbarism, but the outworks remind us of civilized 
people. There is a mystery about the place; it differs from all 
other village enclosures which belong to the emblematic Mound 
Builders. 


10. The scene resembles that which surrounds the works at 
Newark. An ampitheatre of hills surrounds the place, most of 
them at a distance of from 1 to 3 miles. The land is rolling, 
interspersed with valleys and hills which were formerly covered 
with a growth of massive oak trees. The stream runs through 
this valley furnishing an interesting feature to the landscape. 
As we visited the spot and stood on one of the mounds which 





*The map will be given in the next paper. 


§“‘A number of rusty gunlocks in scattered fragments have been discovered near the surface of the 
ground, and pieces of iron, copper and brass have been found in the neighborhood.” 

Several feet below the surface of the large square mound near the northwest corner of the enclosure, 
was found the remains of cloth enveloping a portion of the human skeleton, 

Remains of a skeleton fonnd enclosed by a rude stone wall plastered with clay, and covered with 
a sort of inverted vase of the same material, 
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surmount the hill above the villaz2, a storm sweep‘ over the scene. 
The black thunder cloud above, the dark stream below, the hills 
covered with mingled lights and shades, the forests and fields, 
presenting a variety of colors, the distant horizon veiled with 
the falling showers, an occasional flasi of lightning with the 
accompanying thunder, and yet the sun shining as if struggling 
with the shadows and the storm, it was a scene which im- 
pressed th2 mind as one of rare beauty; but below, near at hand, 
. Was the ancient city with its mysterious platforms, walls, and 
other reminders ofa people who have passed away.* 

There cam? a sens2 of aw2 a3 we looked about. It was easy to 
imagine that the place was once given to religious assemblies, and 
that the platforms or pyramids were covered with temples and 
smoked with sacrificial fires, and to rzaliz: that the place was 
very sacred to the people. 

[IV] Another village of the Emblematic: Mound-Builders is 
situated at Green Lake on the east side of the lake, on land be- 
longing to Mr. Hill of the Lake Side House, Sec. 32, T. 16, R. 
13 E. This village is nearly obliterated, except that a few of the 
cffigies are left. See map of works at Green Lake. The re- 
mains of a stockade wall are still faintly perceptible. It 
seems to have been a square enclosure with effigies placed near 
the corners to guard the gateways or openings in the stockade 
wall. a. One of the effigies seems to have formed a part of the 
east wall, or at least to have run parallel with the wall. b. The 
stockade on the west side has projections in it similar to the 
so-called bastions at Aztalan, though the embankment here is 
very faint and the bastions are very obscure. cc. There are 
spurs in the embankment which run down to the bank of the lake 
making a graded way to the waters edge as if to a landing. d. 
There are four slightly elevated platforms in which pits (resem- 
bling those at Aztalan), cellars, as they are called, orlodges more 
properly, are stillseen. e, The heads of the effigies at the north 
end seem to serve as guards to the entrance, but the tails serve 
as outworks, which protect the village and the row of lodges 
on that side. The body of the effigy at the south end with two 
long mounds, serve as outworks on that side. f. There are 
landings along the shore north of the village which seem to be 
guarded by long mounds‘and effigies. g. The village is remarka- 
ble for having many effigies near it. On the hill above is a mas- 
sive wild goose which seems to be guarding the village. A little 
farther away is a group of effigies; one of them a turtle just 
dragging his body up the bank of the creek. Still further 
on is a group containing two squirrels, a fox, an eagle, a 
swallow, a pooteer, h. There are corn hills and a large ring 





*“Here may hi ave been the great annual feasts and sac rifices of a whol ler nation, The temple, lighted 
by fires kindled on the great pyramids, and at every pri ijec tion on the walls, would have presented an 
imposing spectacle well calculated to impress the minds of the people with awe and solemnity,”’ See 
Autiq. of Wis. p. 50. 
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the remains of the 1, ring of a council house here, and a dance 
ground and council house on the hill near the wild goose. The 
tradition is that this was a favorite resort with the Indians. i. What 
is still more remarkable, there are etfigies on all sides of the lake; 
the same animal being represented in them that seems to be 
guarding the village. We should say that the squirrel was the 
totem of the clan which lived in this village. Squirrel effigies 
may be seen on all the high bluffs surrounding the lake; A very 
large and beautiful one on the Sugar Loaf, Sec. 30, T. 16, R. 13. 
also several on the bluffs west of Norwegian Bay, Sec. 3%, T. 16, 
R. 12. The squirrel is represented in a very great number of 
attitudes; sometimes with its tail and head erect as if leaping; 
again, with its long tail curved up as if running, again, with 
its body bent, its head lifted up, and tail curled down as if standing 
and listening. The effigies on the west side have their heads 
very near the brow of the hills, their tails running out at 
a long distance over the bluff. One hasthe great length of 600 
feet. At the extreme south end of the lake, there is the effigy of 
a deer in flight, its head erect, legs stretched out as if in rapid 
motion; Sec. 10, T. 15, R.12 E. The effigy ofa fox on the land 
adjoining that where the village is, is also very interesting. Itis 
in the attitude which that animal usually assumes; it is very 
natural and life-like. The fox seems to be prowling about the 
circle and conveys the idea that the effigy was erected at the 
time that the council house was standing. The corn-hills are 
later, for they cover the effigies and have obliterated a part of the 
circle. 

IV. We now turn to the question whether the villages of the 
Emblematic Mound-Builders were clan residences, and we an- 
swer it as follows: 1. The effigies guard the villages in such a 
way as to give the idea that they were clan emblems. 2. The 
same effigies, that is, effigies representing the same animals, are 
frequently found in connection with the game drives in the vicin- 
ity of the villages and convey the idea that the clan emblems of 
the hunters and the effigies of the animals hunted were placed near 
together in these game drives. . 3. Certain effigies are very nu- 
merous and are often repeated in certain limited districts convey- 
ing the idea that the clans placed their totems on difterent parts 
of their territory to show that they were the possessors 4. The 
location of lone effigies on isolated and prominent points convey 
the idea that clan boundaries were marked by them. 5. The gen- 
eral study of the prehistoric map has convinced us that the peo- 
ple were divided into clans; that they placed their emblems on diff- 
erent parts of their territory; that sometimes they placed the 
same emblems near their villages and sometimes on the hill tops 
to show the clan boundaries and placed them in groups in such 
a way as to make a clan record out of them. These conclusions 
are based upon actual observations and we proceed to describe 
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the different localities which we visited with these points in mind. 

1. We have frequently found effigies surrounding the enclosures 
and guarding the entrances to them. We have found also that 
the effigies in the neighborhood were the same as those on the 
village site, In two cases the effigies were mingled so that, it 
was difficult to tell which one was designed for the village totem 
or the clan emblem. The wolf and the turtle are associated with 
eagles at Waukesha; three types. At Great Bend the panther, 
the turtle, and the prairie hen are associated; the village however, 
is guarded by apanther. We should say that the panther was 
the clan emblem here, and the wolf at Waukesha. At Green 
Lake, the squirrel is evidently the clan emblem. It is more 
numerous than all the other effigies put together and is more 
prominent in its situation, 

2. This combination of emblems on the same ground is what 
puzzles the archeologists and makes the problem complicated. 
It is possible that the dream god was given with the clan emblem. 

There are places where animal effigies have this fetichistic 
character plainly discernible. The dream-god is portrayed in 
the effigies. Hunters would dream about the animals which 
they were to hunt. These were called game gods. They would 
also dream and would imagine that prey gods accompanied them. 
The buffalo, elk, and deer were game gods. The eagle, the fox, 
the wolf andthe panther were prey gods. These different classes 
of animals were placed in effigy along with the clan emblem near 
the game drives. This we think has been proven by our obser- 
vation. At Beloit there is a game drive where the buffalo is 
placed near the drive way. The turtle, which is the clan emblem 
of the region is placed on the hills above the game drive. At 
another place the panther, as a prey god, was erected near a 
deer drive and the turtle was used again for the lookout. Near 
Prairie du Chien the bear was discovered in one or two groups 
and the buffalo in another group, but both associated with the 
swallow, which is the clan emblem of that region. The position 
of the groups on the summit of the hills and the arrangement of 
the long mounds show that these groups were game drives, but 
the universal prevalence of the swallow proved that that was the 
clan emblem. See map of works at Beloit in chapter VII. 

3. Theanalogy can be carried out very easily in connection with 
the effigies. The writer at one time, accompanied a party 
from Washington, Dr. Cyrus Thomas among them, in an explor- 
ing trip among the mounds near Prairie du Chien. The route 
taken was along the dividing ridge which separates the Wiscon- 
sin from the Kickapoo River where were numerous groups which 
the writer took to be game drives. At the end of the day’s drive 
the party came down into the bottom land of the Mississippi 
River and here discovered a series of large platform mounds 
which the writer believes marked the site of the village. 
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The groups were as follows: 

1. A group of effigies consisting of a swallow and a long 
mound or ridge on Sec. 35,5 W. 4%; T. 8, R. 6, five miles east 
from the town of Prairie du Chien, in the town of Eastman. 

2. A group of four swallows in a line, and one long mound, 
on Sec. 35, N. E. 4, T, 8, R. 6, 

3. Group on Sec. 36,N.W. ¥%. T. 8, R. 6, has 3 swallows, 13 
long mounds, 7 round mounds, and a buffalo effigy. 

4. Asingle wolf effigy on Sec. 35, N. W. 4, T. 8, R. 6, near a 
spring and an old log tavern, where it 1s said that Jeff Davis 
frequently stopped. 

5. A group consisting of two bear effigies, one swallow and 
a long mound on Sec. 24, T. 8, R. 6. 

6. A swallow and a long mound with round mounds strung 
upon it near to the village of Batavia. Sec. 18, T. 8, R. 5. 

7. A bear effigy a mile west of Batavia on Sec. 13, T. 8, R. 6. 

All of these groups are on the ridge which divides the valley 
of the Mississippi from the Kickapoo. They are placed at the 
head of the long coolies or gullies which break down through the 
bluffs and drain the ridge into the rivers on either side. The 
effigies are placed just where the animals would be likely to cross 
the ridge from one valley into the other, and the effigies show 
what kind of animals they were. In passing down from the 
ridges to the valley of the Mississippi river, the party discovered 
a group consisting of two wolf effigies, two long mounds and 
several obscure effigies nearly obliterated. This was at the mouth 
of Pickadee coolie, five miles north of Prairie du Chien, Passing 
still further down the river to the Dousman place, the party 
came to the group which was said by Dr. J. W. Phene to contain 
the effigy of a camel, but which has been surveyed and plotted by 
Mr. T. H. Lewis. The effigies were very obscure. They may 
have been intended to represent a buffalo and a wolf, but it would 
be absurd to call either of them a camel. See Figs. 140, 141, 142. 

Near the Courliss Bayou, the party came upon a group of large 
platform or conical mounds arranged at intervals making a large 
circle around a level plat of ground containing about twenty 
acres. There were no effigies but the mounds were large 
enough to be used as platforms, ora place of refuge in the time 
of high water. It was the impression of the party that these 
mark the site of the village; and that the mounds were built high 
and large so as to be places of refuge in time of flood. The so 
called village was near the water but in plain sight of the coolie 
on the Dousman place, and could be easily reached from both 
coolies. The distance from the village to the different game 
drives is from six to ten miles. Ifan effigy of the swallow had 
been found here, there would have been no difficulty in concluding 
that this‘ was the village which the clan occupied. 

4. The discovery of the clan boundaries was the result of 
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subsequent exploration. One such was found at a point of the 
bluffs three milessouth of Prairiedu Chien* The swallow was 
placed ina peculiar situation, on top of the bluff, overlooking a level 
plat of ground where were several effigies, but too obscure to ident- 
ify with any particular animal. There was a conical mound at the 
very point of the bluff which 
___Longatt diameter. fort | may have been used as a look- 
Busan “2° out station or a beacon. The 
swallow was placed between the 
yy Yj beacon mound and the bluff. In 
~~ its shape it corresponded to 
y the shape of the tongue of land 
and brought out the .resem- 
blance of the ridge to the swal- 
— low. Its’ wings,- which were 
Fig. 140. bent, stretched along the narrow 
knife-like edge of the bluff or ridge, making an elevated but 
crooked path across; the head and tail bending down the sides 
of the ridge. It is a ‘very 
singular effigy, resembling 
an ornament embossed on a 
knife blade, its form being 
raised above the rocky ridge 
in distinct outlines. It 
would seem as if the inten- raf 
tion was to make the effigy Longest diametér— 137% 
as striking as possible. A *Saetueen 7 
village site was discovered 
on land belonging to Post- 
master General Vilas. Here were many large round mounds 
situated in long rows around the edge of the second terrace, A 
single effigy in the shape of a 
bear was found here but no 
swallow. The effigy of an elk 
was’ found near the river 
about a mile south of old 
Fort Crawford nearly obliter- 
ated; no swallow was found 
on the bottom land. It would 
seem as if the clan had placed 
their emblem on the bluffs in 
connection with the game 
drives, but had either left it 
Fig. 142. out from their village sites 
or it had been destroyed. The boundary of the clan was, how- 
ever, discovered, 
On the Kickapoo river, five miles north of Wauzeka, a lone 
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*Sec. 7, T. 7,R.5. Th:cutii ‘lustrating this will be given'in a future ‘number, 
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swallow* was found situated ona high, sightly bluff where a view 
could be had of all the region which had been traversed by the 
party a few days before. Though the game drives and effigies 
were not visible at this distance; yet the village of Batavia and 
the farm houses on the ridge were plainly to be seen. The route 
traversed to reach this lonely spot was by way of the Wisconsin 
and Kickapoo rivers over avery rough country; the distance was 
nearly thirty miles, though across from the bluff to the ridge was 
perhaps about five. The situation of this effigy on the height 
of ground overlooking the surrounding country, conveyed the 
idea that it was placed there to mark the boundary line of the clan. 
It was on the east side of the river, but no effigy like it was found 
farther east. A swallow effigy was, however, found two miles 
further north.t This was on the banks of the river in a lonely 
valley where was a single log hut in a little clearing. The place 
was surrounded by steep hills and was difficult of access. The 
swallow was on a plat of sandy ground around which the river 
made a bend. It would seem as if the effigy was placed here so 
as to show that the river was occupied by this clan. The impres- 
sion formed after visiting the different groups was that the whole 
region embraced within Crawford County, with its precipitous 
bluffs and coolies, with the prairie where the city of Prairie du 
Chien now stands, bounded by three rivers, the Kickapoo,: Wis- 
consin, and the Mississippi belonged to the swallow clan. 

5. The clan record has not often been found in connection 
with village sites, but the fact that there are boundary lines be- 
yond which the emblems are seen, would indicate that villages 
and clan residences were identical. This work of tracing out 
the emblem of the different clans has not yet been finished, yet 
there is a predominance to certain effigies in certain districts, 
which confirms the impression. {In Grant Co. the abode ofa 
clan was found situated near the Mississippi river on the terrace 
just above high-water mark. The land surrounding it was fre- 
quently flooded but the particular spot was chosen because ot 
its height. No effigy was seen here. It is, however, only a mile 
or two north of the so-called elephant mound. The bottom land 
in this region is frequently broken by swails. The streams which 
flow down towards the river from the high bluffs adjoining 
have plowed these wide furrows through the sandy soil leaving 
the beds lower than the common level. In thése swails or dry 





*On Sec, 6. N.E, &, T.7, R. 4 W., on land belonging tg Wm. Coolie; length of body 39 ft 
head 14 ft , wing, to first joint 25 ft., second joint 46 ft., spread from tip to tip 136 ft.; from angle of 
wing to head 29 ft, Mounds were ‘discovered at the mouth of the Kickapoo river in village of 

augeka, , 


tOn Sec, 17, T. 8, R. 4, W., Marietta Township, Land belonging to Wm. Posey, Length of the 
effig: body, 54 ft., head 27 ft., right wing roo ft,, left wing 95 ft.; spread betweeh the tip of she wing, 
160 ft. 


. 

tOn the Bagley place, three miles south of Wyalusing. It consists of 15 round mounds similar to 

to those in the Courliss group. Another gréup of long mounds with round mounds interspersed on 

Settlewich’s place just south of Bagley’s place,- Several long mounds with round mounds on 
arris’ place, 
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Fig. 143. 

This cut, Fig. 143, is taken from the Smithsonian 
report for 1886. Mr, Moses Strong says of the group 
** It is situated on a low sandy ridge « few feet high. 
er than the adjoining grounds which are not far above 
high water mark, The mounds are built in straight 
lines of three or four mounds each, the lines making 
angles with each other to conform to the higher fea- 
tures of the ground,” They differ from the mounds 
in the swails which are generally long and round 
mounds and much more regular in their arrangement, 





beds are numerous groups of mounds, some of them’d 
oflong and round mounds which run in rows parallel with the 
sides of the swails, and some of them composed of effigies. The 
effigy of the elephant and the accompanying effigy of a bird is 
in one of these low swails. These groups of effigies are all of 
them so much below the common level that they cannot be seen 
until one comes upon them. The impression conveyed is that 
they were game drives placed in these long swails or dry 
beds because they were the natural runways for wild game which 
came down from the bluffs to the river bank. Such was the 
probable object of the group where the mastodon was. The 
massive eagle stretched its wings nearly across from one side of 
the swail to the other, and would make an excellent screen for 
hunters. On the summit of the precipitous bluff above many 
effigies have been seen by the writer.* They are in long lines. 
They run from one end of the rocky spur to the other, making 
a quasi wall parallel with the river and crowning the face of the 
bluff. Others run in long lines from the edge of the precipice 
back to the highlands. The whole region is cut up into gorges 
and narrow tortuous ridges. On the summit of these rocky 
heights, these rows of long mounds and effigies are frequently 
seen. Wherever a view can be gained of either the river, or the ~ 
surrounding country, lookout mounds are placed. They seem to 
have been designed for roadways on which sentinels could run: 
and yet they were broken by openings. Their object may have 
been for screens, behind which hunters could hide as they watch- 
ed the bear and other wild game climb up the precipice and down 
again to the valley of the river. Whatever their object was they 
form a complete net work which not only covers the bluffs and 
highlands but extends to the bottom lands and swails, and en- 
closes the land in its meshes. Some of the lines run three or 
four miles. There are interspersed between the long mounds, 
effigies of elk, bear, buffalo, and in one case a _ squirrel. 
These effigies are all of them in very striking attitudes; the elk 
with horns projecting as if in attitude of attack; the squirrel with 
body and tail curved as if running. Buffaloes also seemed to be 
standing on the edge of the bluffs looking down the deep coolies. 
An owl was stationed on a high point where a distant view could 
be gained. A coon was seen straddling a very narrow pass on 
the top of a rocky precipice, its body and tail forming a pathway 
and its legs hanging down on either side resting against the edge 
of the precipice.t The buffalo effigy could be traced here to be 

~*Group on bluff overlooking Wyalusing, on Kendall’s place. 5S. E. \% Sec, 31, consisting of 
squirrel and 4 long mounds, A line runs back from this consisting of 9 long mounds, and ends in a 
group consisting of buffalo, wildcat and the owl, 

tOn Derby’s place.—A line nearly a mile long runs from Derby’s place to Glenn’s place, N. E, 4% 
of Sec, 30, T, 6, R. 6, W.; consisting of long mounds, and two cudale effigies. Another line described 
by Moses M, Strong on the Bayfield place: This is nearly a mile long; it consists of an elk effigy, 
2 bears, and long mounds, A group overlooking Bridgport in one direction and Prairie du Chien in 
the other has been discovered by the writer on Goss’ place, The long mounds run from the edge 


of the bluff overlooking the Wisconsin, back 1,000 ft. and end with a turtle effigy, which probably 
served as an outlook, 
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the clan emblem, and its totemic character was 
every where prevalent. Wherever the clan lived 
the people managed to stamp the impress of their 
occupancy upon the hills and valleys, and one 
could not help but feel that the effigies were 
all of them totems or clan emblems. 
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EYAY SHAH: A SACRIFICIAL STONE NEAR ST. PAUL. 


The ancient altar now described gives its name to one of the 
earliest landings on th: upper Mississippi, about six miles below 
the present city of St. Paul. Formerly there was a flourishing 
mission here among the Sioux, or Dakotahs, sustained originally 
by the Methodists and at a later day by the Presbyterians. The 
ground is now occupied by camp-meetings by the former denom- 
ination. Red Rock, the name of the landing, is merely a trans- 
lation of Eyay Shah. It may be mentioned incidentally, that the 
Jesuit missionarjes, who had already located at St. Peter’s,.desir- 
ing another mission as near to the Fort Snelling reservation as 
they could get, planted a chapel on the bluff overlooking Red 
Rock, Kaposia and Pig’s Eye, and gave it the name of St. Paul’s; 
hence the origin of the name now borne by the beautiful city at 
the head of navigation on the Mississippi river. 

It is a well-known custom among the Dakotahs, Omahas, and 
some other tribes, to worship the bowlders that lie scattered 
among the hills and valleys. They regard them as objects of 
special veneration and peculiarly mysterious. When any one of 
them was in perplexity or peril, he would clear a spot from the 
grass or brush that might be in the way, then roll a bowlder up- 
on it, streak it with paint, deck it with feathers and flowers; after 
which he would pray to it for needed help. 

Usually, when a stone had thus served its purpose, it was no 
longer regarded as a sacred object, but might be disposed of in 
any way that suited the savage whim. But the peculiarity of the 
sacrificial stone now described is that, according to the testimony 
of Rev. Chauncey Hobart, and other pioneer missionaries, it was 
a shrine to which pilgrimages were made from generation to gen- 
eration and where offerings were laid, at least, semi-annually. 

Eyay Shah, or Red Rock, is the same term by which the In- 
dians designate Catlinite, or the red pipe-clay. The stone in ques- 
tion, however, is, as I found on examination, an extremely hard 
specimen of horneblende-biotite-granite, quite symmetrical in 
shape, about five feet long, and three feet in its greatest width, 
and not naturally red, but made so artificially. The Indians also 
called it “Waukan,” i. e. “A Mystery,” and indulged in strange 
speculations as to its origin. It lies on a weathered ledge of lime- 
stone, and evidently has not been moved since it was left there 
by the ancient forces that brought it down asa trophy from some 
granitic range. But the Dakotahs looked no farther than to an 
adjacent hill, about two miles distant, down whose sides, as they 
said, they could trace the path, along which, self-impelled, it had 
rolled to the bank. 
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The particular clan of Dakotahs that claimed this rude altar 
was known as the Mendewacantons; although it was to some ex- 
tent resorted to by the Kaposias, and possibly other clans. The 
hunting grounds of the Mendewacantons lay up the St. Croix 
river; and invariably before starting on an expedition they would 
visit Eyay Shah and leave an offering of gayly painted feathers, 
or a duck, or a goose, or a portion of venison, and after a few 
simple ceremonies go on their way. But twice a year the clan 
would meet more formally, on purpose to paint the stone, which 
they did with vermillion, or as some say, occasionally with the 
blood of their enemies, which had been saved up for that purpose. 
When the painting was done, they would trim the bowlder with 
flowers, feathers and other ornaments, and dance around it before 
sunrise, with many chants and prayers for success from the spirit 
of the mysterious rock. 

The last occasion on which they are known to have thus visit- 
ed Eyay Shah, was in 1862, just prior to the terrible massacre 
that occurred in August of that year, and which is a matter of 
history. Since that date, however, the stripes of red paint have 
been renewed; the last coat having been applied as recently as 
1883—although my suspicions are that this was done by white 
men desirous of perpetuating the interesting features of this an- 
cient object of worship. Others, with an iconoclastic spirit, have 
‘drilled a hole in one side, for the evident purpose of putting in a 
blast by which the grim idol should be destroyed. 

I counted the stripes encircling the rugged rock, and found 
them twelve in number; each being about two inches wide, and 
the intervening spaces being from two to six inches in width. By 
the compass Eyay Shah lies exactly north and south, It is lo- 
cated exactly twelve paces from the present river bank. The 
north end is ornamented by a design representing the Sun—a 
rudely drawn face surrounded by fifteen rays. These markings 
-are interesting, because if not actually made in their present con- 
dition by the Indians, they were plainly meant to reproduce and 
perpetuate their original work. 


H. C. Hovey, D. D. 
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Correspondence. 


THE RELICS OF THE IROQUOIS. 


Editor Am. Antiquarian: 

Since writing my article on the totems of the Iroquois I have re- 
ceived a letter from Miss Susan Fenimore Cooper, who says, in 
correction of her first statement, “An error occurs in a recent paper 
of this series, regarding the totems of the Oneidas. Originally, 
throughout the Iroquois tribes, there were but three totems or bands, 
the Turtle, the Wolf, andthe Bear. At a later period other bands 
were formed, under the leadership of prominent warriors, and these 
assumed names or totems of their own, making the number up to- 
eight. These younger bands were called “Pine Trees” that grew 
of themselves, and could not boast of the same antiquity as the orig- 
inal three.” 

This is still hardly an exact statement. About the samg¢ time, I 
received another note from the Rev. E. A. Goodnough, to whom 
I had sent my views, as well as my article on the Iroquois clans. 
He says, “My interpreter’s idea is the same as yours. He says the 
“Pine Tree that grew of itself” is the name of a chief who never 
was chosen to be a chief, but became one by his own ability as a 
speaker and leader, or business capacity, drawing followers from 
all the other bands.” 

This is quite likely, and it is interesting to find these evidences. 
of natural change in a nation where none had been supposed to have 
occurred. 

I made two contributions at the meeting at Buffalo. One on 
wampum, showing that it was unknown in the N. Y. Iroquois. 
country before the Dutch colonization; its manufacture and rapid 
increase; its use by the Dutch as money; its use in treaties by the 
Iroquois rather than by the shore tribes; examples of emblematic 
belts, their large number and increasing size, and various customs. 
belonging to these and to strings of beads. 

Since then I have had ample opportunities for examining the On- 
ondaga wampum belts, and have demonstrated their modern char- 
acter, a conviction of which has grown upon me fast, with a study 
of the subject ; modern thread is used in all. 

I think my position cannot be disproved. It is essentially this:— 
that the territory of the N. Y. Iroquois had never been occupied 
by the Algonquins,—the grooved stone axes being rare in any Hu- 
ron Iroquois territory ; that the Iroquois came from the north and 
west and had not reached the sea, there being no prehistoric shell 
beads or ornaments on their sites; that they came from at least three 
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sources, as the Mohawks from the St. Lawrence, the Onondagas 
from the east end of L. Ontario, and the Senecas from the Eries 
in West New York; that tradition, history and archeology show 
their present nationalities were established in the latter part of the 
16th century; and that their previous separate nationalities and resi- 
dence elsewhere gave ample time for the growth of clans, customs 
and dialects. The totems of the nations and our knowledge of their 
sites show that the League could not have been established much 
before A. D. 1600. 

A prehistoric burial ground has been opened here, and 17 skele- 
tons have been taken out, at this time. They were mostly adults, 
as I saw but one child among them. One was in a sitting posture, 
but most lay horizontally. ‘The soil was a yellow sandy loam, and 
there were no relics with them, but under almost every one was a 
small pebble, an inch or more long. I measured ten skulls, with 
the following results in horizontal circumference: 18%, 19, 19, 
19%, 19%, 19%, 1934, 20, 20, 201%.—Although there were no 
marks of violence, the leg bones of some were wanting, especially 
of the thighs. The number of skeletons found here at different 
times seemed large for the adjoining village site. 

I recently visited W. M. Adams, of Mapleton, Cayuga Co., N. 
Y. His relics are mostly of the historic period, and he has a large 
number of articles of European manufacture. His collection of 
catlinite ornaments is very fine; the largest and best I have any- 
where seen. These, of course, are within a period of about 200 
years. 

A large number of stone articles seem quite recent. Polished 
celts, hammer stones, etc., are yet found here on sites occupied with- 
in the last two centuries, and on such spots I have collected some 
myself. Some of our finest clay and stone pipes have come from 
graves that are no older, and our antiquarians are forced to give up 
any great age for the occupation of this region, though all have 
commenced with ideas of a mysterious past. However, we still 
have prehistoric sites and articles which do not belong to one peo- 
ple alone. 

Our local antiquarians have been compelled to come down from 
a mysterious past, to what is historically a living present. It was 
my misfortune to disagree with Drs. Hale and Brinton at the last 
meeting of the A. A. “A. S. who think that the Iroquois Book of 
Rites dates back to a v ery early date. 

There is a feeling of impatience, sometimes, when a clergyman 
argues for a low antiquity where others want ages but it makes a 
local archeologist, accustomed to field work, smile, when Dr. Hale 
mildly suggests that a thousand years is none too much for the Iro- 
quois occupation of Central New York. 

. In, your article on pipes, vou insert Fig. 4 from a drawing of 
_ which has been made to appear rough i in engraving. _ It is 

really of finely polished slate. You will find my opinion of it in 
my article on ‘Indian Pipes, p. 328. It is a genuine find, but un- 
doubtedly made with iron tools. The general idea may be that of 
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a woodpecker, as it seems, but it has a veritable cock’s comb. The 
French brought domestic fowls to Onondaga county in 1656, with- 
in a dozen miles of the place where this was found.—I figured one 
found here, over ten years ago, of which I enclose an outline. It 
is of olive green slate and well finished; the work like the other, 
Fig. 188 of Smith. Arch. Coll., is of the same type from New York, 
and I think it a rare Zoca/ form. In Fig. 189 the hole beneath unites 
the forms, and Prof. Rau says that the type is still made. In these, as 
I mentioned, the face is turned from the smoker, the common rule 
in Indian pipes of the last two centuries. Most earlier examples 
have the face the other way, and I noted a curious specimen of the 
transition period in which it is turned to one side. Of course these 
figures are conventionalized, and in this bird pipe the cock’s tail 
could not well be given, but I think no ornithologist would class it 
as a woodpecker in looking at the thick bill and comb, though the 
attitude might suggest it. 
W. M. BEAUCHAMP. 





MOUND CONTAINING WROUGHT IRON NAIL AND 
BRASS BUCKLE. 


Editor Am. Antiquarian: 
Monday, Nov. Sth, I made an important archeological discovery 


five miles above Washburn, about two miles from the Southwestern 
end of Chequamegon Bay, near Mr. Wyman’s place. He showed 
me two mounds, one of which we dug up a little and examined. 
The mound was about eight feet in diameter at the base and two feet 
high and almost entirely covered with a layer of boulders or stones, 
taken from the beach near by. After removing some of the boul- 
ders and clay we came upon a layer of ashes from four to six inches 
thick. In the ashes we found a long iron nail of wrought iron, hand 
made and bent, as if it had been clinched when driven into a board; 
it resembled somewhat a hook and was about 2% inches long. It 
tapered down to a sharp point and the head was hammered rough. 
It was a re~ular old fashioned nail and was undoubtedly the work 
of civilized men, of whites. Besides we found part of brass buckle, 
very artistically made, perhaps the shoe-buckle of some old French 
officer. Both objects had suffered from the fire. Besides we find 
what seemed to be a piece of a clay-pipe stem, and pieces of bones 
of birds, fishes and animals. What do you think was this mound? 
It was not an Indian mound, for the objects found were decidedly 
of European make. It is located not far from the site of the an- 
cient Jesuit Mission at the head of Chequamegon Bay. Near by 
can be seen three small holes, where the dirt was taken out, that 
covered the mound. It is at the very edge of a point of land, and 
in a few years will disappear as the bank will cave in and destroy 
it. I think it would pay to have it entirely uncovered and examined. 
Perhaps some other relics of the 17th century might be found there. 
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These relics prove conclusively the existence of white men at our 
bay long, long ago perhaps: two centuries or more. I have kept 
these objects and will show them to you. There is another mound 
near Wyman’s house, which has not been examined yet, except 
that he threw away some of the stones and leveled the ground 
somewhat. 

J]. Curysostom VeErwyst, O. L. H 





BOOKS ON MYTHS AND MYTHOLOGY. 


Editor Am. Antiquarian: 


Enclosed please find a list of books on Myths and Mythology, 
in the English language, which I hope may prove satisfactory to 
you. I was unable to find many on /xdian myths and mythology. 
Should you wish - the titles of similar works in foreign languages, 
such as the works of Dr. Krauss of Vienna, please let me know. 

The following is a list of English works in the Libraries of the 
Bureau of Ethnology and The Scottish Rite Masons, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Caballero (Fernan.), : Bird of Truth, and other Fairy’ Tales. 
241 pp. London, no date... (From:the Spanish. The author is a 
lady, whose real name is not given.) 

Callaway. (Rev..Canon,:M. D.) Nursery’ Tales, Traditions, 
and Histories of the Zulus. Vol. I; 375 pp. London, 1868. 

Coelho, Tales of Old Lusitania. Transl. by Henriquetta Mon- 
teiro. London, 1885. 190 pp. (From the Folk-lore of Portugal.) 

Comparetti (Domenico,)'. Researches respecting the Book of 
Sindibad. 124 pp. London, 1882. 

Crane (Thos, Fredk. ) Italian Popular Tales. Boston and N. 

Y., 1885. 389 pp 

Dasent (G. W. ¥ Tales from the Fjeld. (From‘the Norse of 
a) py 1874. | 375 pp. 

Day (Rev. Lal Behari. ). Folk-tales ‘of Bengal. London, 1883. 
284 pp. 

Early ideas—a group of Hindoo Stories, by an Aryan. London, 
1881. 158 pp. 

Fairy Legends and Traditions.of the South of Ireland. ‘London, 
1828. Vol. I, 363 pp.. Vol. II, 326 pp. 

Fausbéll (V.) Buddhist Birth Stories, or Jataka Tales. Transl. 
by T. W. Rhys Davids. Boston, 1880. Vol. I; 346 pp. 

Fiske (John.) Myths and Myth-makers. 8th. ed. a and 
N. Y., 1886.» 251 pp. 

Folkard (Richard, Jr.),; Plant Lore, Legends, and Lyrics. “Lon- 
don, 1884. 610 pp. 

Friend (Rev. Hilderic.’)). Flowers: and: Flower Lore: 2d, ed. 
London, 1884.: yo4 pp. 

Geldart (Rev. E. M.) Folk. “ae of Modern Ground London, 


1884. - 190 "pp. » 
Gentleman’s Magazine Library—Edited by George. ‘Laurence 
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Gomme. English Traditional Lore, and Customs of Foreign Coun- 
tries and Peoples. Boston, 1885. 356 pp. 

Giles (Herbert A.) Strange Stories from a Chinese Studio. 
Lea 1880. Vol. I, 432 pp. Vol. II, 403 pp. 

Gill (Rev. Wm. W.) Myths and Songs from the South Pa- 
cific. London, 1876. 328 pp. 

Gordon (H. L.) Legends of the North-west. St. Paul, 1881. 
I b 

Toke (Isabel Florence.) Epic Songs of Russia. N. Y., 
1886. 358 pp. 

Harley (Rev. T.) Moon-lore. London, 1885. 296 pp. 

Leland gage G.) Algonquin Legends of New England. 
Boston, 1884. 379 pp. 

Mijatovies (Madame Csedomille.) Serbian Folk-lore.. Ed. by 
Rev. W. Denton. London, 1874. 316 pp. 

Mitford (A. B.) Tales of Old Japan. 3d. ed. London, 1876. 

83 pp. 
: Monteiro ( Mariana.) Legends and Popular Tales of the Basque 
people. N. Y., 1887. 274 pp. 

Morell (Sir Charles.) Tales of the Genii. From the Persian. 
London, 1820. Vol. I, 334 pp. II, 334 pp. 

Ralston (W. R. S.) Russian Folk- tales. N. Y., no date. 
388 pp. 7 ' 

Sagas from the Far East; or, Kalmouk and Mongolian Tradi- 
tionary Tales. London, Griffith and Farran, 1873. 420 pp. 

Schoolcraft (H. R.) The Myth of Hiawatha and other oral 
legends. Philadelphia, 1556. 343 pp. (See an edition by Colum- 
bus Matthews, entitled “The Enchanted Moccasins, and other 
tales” from Schoolcraft. ) 

Sheykh-Zada. History of the Forty Vezirs, or the Story of the 
Forty Morns and Eves. Transl. from the Turkish by E. J. W. 
Gibb. London, 1886. 420 pp 

Stephens (Geo.) and Cavallius [H.] Old Norse Fairy Tales. 
[From Swedish folk.] London, no date. 246 pp. 

Temple [Capt. R. C.] Legends of the Panjab. Bombay and 
i no date. Vol. I, 546 pp. II, 580 pp. [Probably after 
1884. 

Vednsleken [Theodor.] In the Land of Marvels. Folk-tales 
from Austria and Bohemia. London, 1884. 363 pp. 

Von Schiefner [F. Anton.] Tibetan Tales, Transl. by W. R. 

S. Ralston. London, 1882. 368 pp. 

* Wagner [Dr. W.] and Macdowall [ a Epics and Ro- 
mances of the Middle Ages. 2d. ed. Leadon, 1854. [Over 250 pp. } 

Westall [Wm.] Tales and Traditions of Switzerland. Lon- 
don, 1882. 344 pp. 

There are various works on Folk-lore and Mythology in foreign 
languages, besides several Scandinavian Sagas, and publications of 
Folk-lore Societies, which are not given in the above list. 

J. Owen Dorsey. 

Box 591, Washington, D. C., Nov. 29, 1886. 
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GOLD AND BRONZE RELICS, AND GUAYMI INDI. 
ANS. 


Editor Am. Antiquarian: 

While attending the meeting of the A. A. A. S. at Buffalo in 
August I was presented with No. 4, Vol. VIII of your excellent 
journal, the “American Antiquarian.” Having been abroad with 
the exception of a few months at long intervals, for the past 18 
years, I have been prevented from becoming acquainted with your 
journal heretofore. 

This long absence being spent among a semi-civilized people 
I doubt somewhat my ability 'to properly use my own language. 
But with this excuse; and feeling impelled by no unfriendly mo- 
tive I wish to offer a few remarks on Dr. D. G. Brinton’s “Notes 
on American Ethnology,” paragraph 5, page 251, “Guaymi Indi- 
ans. 

The “Guaymi Indians” are a branch of the Culantro tribe, as 
is well known by those who have been among them long enough 
to learn the fact. That these Indians possess a few of the unmis- 
takably ancient gold and bronze figures proves nothing, as most 
Indians are well acquainted with the fact, that they may be found 
by digging among the ancient cemeteries. And it some times oc- 
curs that they find them while digging for the roots of Sarsaparilla. 
I have purchased: some;.which the Indians told me they had 
discovered in that way. Foreight years among these people, special- 
ly engaged in the collection of the works of an unknown race, with 
whatever preconceived notions I may have entertained; I have only 
sought for facts in relation to their history. Let it lead to such con- 
clusions ‘as it may. 

I have neither time nor space to state the evidence I have gath- 
ered that none of the present Indian races,. Know, even by tradition, 
as much about the artizans who wrought these strange figures’in 
gold, copper and bronze as We do today. They do not wear them; 
nor will they use the pottery or stone implements of the ancients. 
Even the semi-civilized inhabitants of the coast, are reluctant to use 
the ancient grinding stones which are found in connection with 
these cemeteries, though admirably adapted to their use. 

The writer met Mr. Pinart in Panama and in Chiriqui several 
times during his short stay in Chiriqui, and ‘endeavored to:aid 
him with such knowledge of interesting objects as [ thought he 
would like to visit: But as he, at the time, was in the employ of 
the Panama Canal Co..he could visit but few, and those but briefly. 
That he has done some good work, [ have no disposition to deny. 

We venture to say, there is scarcely a frontier settlement of our 
own country from whose inhabitants. we can get sufficient informa- 
tion to form any thing like a correct theory regarditg the age or 
other matters relating to the mounds or their builders. It is im- 
measurably more difficult in a hasty visit of a few days among an 
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uncivilized and suspicious race, who are never known to speak the 
truth until prevarication and falsehood has first been tried. 

The aborigines of Chiriqui, date far enough back to remember 
the perfidy of their Spanish conquerors, and are, to say the least, 
very reticent in the use of truth. 

They evade a direct answer until they first try. a falsehood, 
though often much to their disadvantage. Thus it may be seen 
how difficult it is to get at facts, in a hurried way, when we must 
rely upon such means of information. It seems far better to take 
more time and let leak out spontaneously what they know as we 
have an opportunity to see arid hear.. Then we will come. to the 
conclusion that the present Indian race of Chiriqui is far inferior 
to the ‘extinct race who fashioned the works of art which lie buried 
beneath their feet. 

It is difficult to believe, these Indians would make gold orna- 
ments, and be willing to sell them for less than the gold they con- 
tained is worth. 

J. A. McNIEL. 

Binghampton, N. Y., Sept. 25th, 1886. 





MODERN MOUND BURIAL. 


Editor Am. Antiquarian: 

In answer to your inquiry about the mound on the. bluff near 
this place, which was,.recently opened, I. would say that it was 58 
paces in circumference, the’ height. on the lowest side about 10 ft., 
on the highest side, 12 ft.,. it being on a slope. There was no 
regular stone vault, but stones.were laid which supported pieces 
of timber; stones at the bottom, timbers on the stones, and 
sticks and barks over the remains. ‘I should think. that the space 
where the bones lay was about 5 by 7 ft. The chambers at. the 
end were caused by the projection.of the pieces of wood. _ There 
were three heads in pretty good condition when first taken, out, 
and several others that were not. I supposed they were in a sitting 
posture, because the heads were on top of pelvic bones and femurs. 
The cup and broken crockery were rather in north of west corner 
of the vault. There was not much pottery—not more than a 
double handful, and Ido not think the largest piece was more than 
an inch in size. The west end, which was.the lowest side, did 
contain a chocolate colored dust. with a sickening, offensive odor. 

The covering above the wood and bark was, I should think, a 
mortar made from the soil, similar to the other mounds I have 
seen opened. It was quite hard. I have no written memoranda 
of the case but give from memory only. 

Yours Respectfully, AvuG. CAMPBELL. 

East Dubuque. 

[ This is probably the mound described by Dr. Cyrus Thomas. 

~See Am. Antiq. Vol. 4, No. 4.—Ed.] 
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A FRAGMENT OF SHAWNEE HISTORY. 


Editor Am. Antiquarian: 

The most ancient tradition still extant among the Choctaws of 
Mississippi in regard to their wars with other tribes is’ perhaps the 
tradition of the Shawnee war. This tradition briefly states that the 
Choctaw people were suddenly surprised by the inroad of large 
bands of Shawnee warriors who attempted to take possession of 
their hunting grounds. The Shawnees are described as being a 
people of almost gigantic stature. -A long and terrible war ensued, 
resulting: finally in the Choctaws expelling the invaders and driv- 
ing them northward. The time of this war was doubtless at some 
period in the seventeenth century when the Shawnees lived in the 
Cumberland valley. The Shawnees never afterwards made war 
upon a Southern tribe. 
H. S. HALBERT. 
Crawford, Mississippi, May, 6, 1886. 





MOUNDS ON THE UPPER WISCONSIN. 


Editor Am. Antiquarian: 

Your letter making inquiry in relation to mounds on the Upper 
Wisconsin is received. So far as I know, mounds are of very rare 
occurrence at any points north of this in the Wisconsin valley. I 
have never seen any in my frequent trips and the instances report- 
ed are, [ think, somewhat doubtful. Below this point on the banks 
of the Wisconsin they are not infrequent, though many have no 
doubt been obliterated by changes the surface has undergone 
through various improvements. Now and then I strike an “old 
settler” who can give much information in regard to some that 
have bee: opened and what were their contents. I have a few 
rough spear heads that were taken from one of the mounds in this 
city. At an early day there were a number of mounds within the 
present city limits but they have been destroyed. 
A. G. Suus. 


Wausau, August 6, 1886. 


lay 
VU 





OLD FORTS AT THE WEST. 


Editor Am. Antiquarian: 

I think you said something in your former letter about locating 
the early forts in the west. I know nothing in western studies 
which is more needed, and would be more useful. Let a list be 
made out and passed round for identifications and additions, and 
corrections. W. A. PooLe. 


Chicago, Ill. 
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SERPENT SYMBOLISM IN ASIA AND AMERICA. 


Editor Am. Antiquarian: 

Your first paper on “Serpent Sy mbolism” interested me very 
much. Some of your examples resemble strikingly those on the 
so-called Stones.of Miceany, from Babylon. If you have Rev. G. 
Rawlinson’s “ Five Monarchies,” Ind. Edit. and Vol. II., see two 
views of these stones, pp. 573, 574, what is said. 

These inscribed conical stones were land-marks. The astronomi- 
cal position, the conical, appears to represent the extreme northern 
heavens, including space itself. Some early tradition may be 
embodied here; and the conical stone itself was possibly derived 
from the traditional Mount of Paradise, where all geographical, if 
not also land divisions were supposed to center. This would be a 
good hint for Dr. Warren. We have corresponded some, and he 
honors me by often citing me from the Bib. and Oriental Journal. 
It is difficult for me to adopt his theory, however. 

Respectfully Yours, O. D. MILLER. 





CONJECTURES ABOUT THE MOUND-BUILDERS. 


Editor Am. Antiquarian: 

Although I was born in the vicinity of the Oneida tribe, now at 
Green Bay, I never took pains with their. history, etc., till after 
they had sold their last reservation, now the land of the Oneida 
Community. I of course knew the Oneidas at least, the Chief 
Skanadant, and have seen the “Long House” where the Ononda- 
gas.were, and I believe still are. I have also visited the Shinnereks 
on.Long Island. They are mostly negroes, yet I found them 
having Indian traditions, I think, too, that there are Pequods 
still in Connecticut. 

I douht, however, the existence of “Indians” here till after their 
migration from, near the Mississippi. I favor the notion that when 
the Northmen visited this region, the Skrallings or progenitors of 
the Eskimos held the country. These notions, however, are of 
no value to you. 

My own tastes are historic. I have a taste for ancient history, 
and the explanation of worships. I desire to know the character 
of the American Serpent-Worship, the legends of the various 
peoples, and I oscillate between the conjectures that the wild tribes 
are Asiatic or indigenous. ‘The peculiar customs and worships of 
the two continents are so alike, and yet so unlike, that it gives a 
pretty wide field for the fancy. 

I have conjectured that the Mound-Builders were the ancestors of 
the Toltecs of Mexico}; that'the various wild tribes drove them from 
the Upper Mississippi, and then themselves divided into peoples. 
Whether these tribes were the vagrant Scyths is an open qnestion; 
many of their customs, like scalping, totemism, conjuration, sham- 
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anism, as Preller would call it, seem to indicate it. They appear 
much like Tartars, and I have seen them with the Mongolian 
eyes. 

Whether stray names like Votar for Woder, Atlan, etc., amount 
to much as evidence I seriously question. I am not much of an 
“ Evolutionist,” yet I suppose much of the Biblical narration to be 
allegoric rather than historic. Doubtless the races of men are in- 
finitely older than we suppose, and diverse.in their origin. I 
doubt not that if they all were to perish, there would come peculiar 
mundane conditions, which would be followed by the appearance 
of a new human race. 

Yours truly, ALEXANDER Wiper, M. D. 





INDIAN VILLAGES IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


Editor Am. Antiquarian: 

We have in this town no effigy mounds. One of the finest 
Indian camping grounds was in the north corner of this town, near 
the source of the river. Several acres of warm white sand on which 
the snow rarely remains, and with a southern exposure, was the 
favorite Indian camp hereabouts. The Herrings and the Alewives 
came up here every spring. Many arrows, etc., were found, 
Later on, this was the location of the fanious Christian tribe of 
Indians under the great chief Oramog. Here were some of the 
Wamesit or Lowell tribe, 

The location of two Indian burial grounds in town are well 
known; one on North street, and the other in the west part of the 
town. 

The subscriber has a very small private collection of Indian 
relics,.and Dea. D. B. Goodale, of Marlboro, a much larger col- 
lection. This town was totally destroyed by the Indian ‘torch i in 
1675-6 under King Phillip. 


STILLMAN B. Pratt, 


Marlboro, Mass. Nov. 24, 1886. 





oO 
WINCHELL ON. QUARTZ IMPLEMENTS. 


Editor Am, Antiquarian: 

In regard to the Little Falls quartz chips, I remain in about the 
same condition of doubt as when I wrote my aecount of them in 
1877. I visited with Miss Babbitt the place described by her in 
her papers, but saw no new evidence of human agency in the 
surroundings. I cannot so easily see the adaptation ‘of the forms 
which the chips exhibit to human uses as Miss Babbitt scems to. 
Those I have figured in my seventh report are the only ones of 
quartz that I have seen that appear to be possibly shaped artificially. 
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Those figured in the same report of chert wete not found under 
the natural surface, but in the same neighborhood. Their artificial 
origin cannot be doubted, but the style of workmanship exhibited 
by them is far different from the irregular fracture seen on even 
the most perfect of those consisting of quartz. 

If these quartz chips should prove to be of human origin I 
should unhesitatingly assign them to an interglacial age, since 
they are found in a deposit which, is attributable to the high-water 
stage that accompanied and followed the ice of the last glacial 
epoch in Minnesota. 

Very truly, N. H.. WIncHELL. 

Minneapolis, 14. Jan., 1885. 





Editor Am. Antiquarian: 

Since the discovery of my mound cloth I have made dilligent 
search among the plants with the hope of discovering the source 
whence those ancient spinners procured their supply. In this I 
have been successful, having discovered in the tough outer coat- 
ing, or bark of the wandering milkweed (radix apocynum) a fibre 
that meets all the requirements of the case. Even the scales, 
and broad, comparatively—namely, from 4% to 1-16 of an inch 
strips—utilized as fringe-—are here fully explained. Moreover it 
is susceptible of any required subdivision, as the enclosed sample 
of thread doubled and twisted measurably demonstrates. 

I have not had an opportunity of comparing its strength with 
flax or hemp.. But I am well satisfied as to its adaptibility to the 
manufacture of textile fabrics, and cordage as well. 

The enclosed sample is from stalks which were exposed to the 
destructive effects of the weather since last summer. Yet, it re- 
tains a marvellous degree of strength, as you will discover on test- 
ing it. 

If health permits, I shall give this matter further attention. 

S. H. BInkLey. 


Alexandersville, O., June 21st, 1886. 





ELEPHANT’S FOOT. 


Editor Am, Antiquarian. 

We have traces and relics of a prehistoric people in this county 
which have never been written up or noticed ina public way, 
which I will investigate and send youa description. This is 
Simpson county, Ky., and is a border county on the Tennessee 
line. The Louisville and Nashville R. R. passes through it. 
Sumner county in Tennessee joins this. In this county about 15 
miles north of Nashville I opened a mound and exhumed a quan- 
tity of relics of which I send you a description, viz.: two skulls in a 
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fair state of preservation, the. occipital portion of both flattened; 
two heads with posterior portion of skull destroyed, valuable for 
showing the outline of the face including the inferior maxillary 
bone ; one small vase or cup, showing some artistic skill, of a 
compound of clay and shell, very thin and delicate; a quantity 
of pottery, fragments of vessels of various sizes, of clay and pul- 
verized shell; quite.a number of spear and arrow heads, flint; and 
one mallet of hard stone, granite, weighing four or five pounds; 
two circular shells, one well preserved, the other will hardly bear 
handling, from its state of decay, but a facsimile of each in work- 
manship, found at different periods, two years intervening but at the 
same burial place in different graves. In August 9, 1875 I visited the 
mound a second time and opened one or two graves, and found the 
second shell in the same grave with the flattened skull. This skull 
is in a better state of preservation, the depression in occipito-parie- 
tal portion is precisely similar to the first, but there are no ossa- 
triquetre in the lamboidal suture as in the first. It was in the 
grave with this skull that the image of a man’s head was found, a 
sketch of which in pencil, I send with this communication, I 
failed to find the bust; the head shows recent fracture, and must 
have been broken off by the pick while diging in the grave. I 
failed to mention a curious device found in this grave which bears 
some resemblance to an elephant’s leg and foot. It is hollow 
with a little hole in the bottom as if for a pipe stem. It is made 
of pottery, and represents the foot and the lower part of the leg 
of the animal. I have made an effort to portray them on paper 
with pencil. Fig.1 ‘represents the bottom of the foot, showing 
more clearly three toes which cannot be shown by Fig. 2.* 
Franklin, Ky. C. H. Epwarps. 





*The drawings which were sent with this letter would to Some minds convey the idea that it was an 
elephant’s foot which was imitated inthe pottery. Butthe descrigton and drawing would; show that 
it was a bear’s foot, especially as three toes are visible.—- Ec. 
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Editorial. 


THE ANTIQUITY OF MAN IN AMERICA. 


The meeting of the Anthropological Society of Washington, 
Nov. 16, was devoted to the reading of two papers bearing on the 
antiquity of man in America, One of them by Mr. G. K. Gilbert 
of the U.S. Geological survey, based on the “finding of an ancient 
hearth on the southern shore of Lake Ontario at the bottom of a 
well about thirty feet deep.” The other by Mr. W. J. McGee, 
based on the “finding cf an obsidian spear head or knife, four 
inches long and beautifully ‘chipped, in Walker River Cajion, Ne- 
vada.” Mr. John Murdock also reported at the same meeting the 
discovery of a pair of “wooden snow goggles” in a shaft which 
his party dug, at the depth of 27 feet below the surface at Point 
Barrow. 

Prof. O: T. Mason in Sczence, Dec. 10, speaks of these discoveries 
as if they furnished “Archeological enigmas.” He calls two of 
them “neolithic finds of an advanced type” but the other a paleo- 
lithic, and classes with it as paleolithic a civilized implement, call- 
ed a Spanish rallador or grater from British Honduras. “It con- 
sists of a plank of hardwood, 18 inches long and 10 inches wide, 
into which have been driven nearly 2000 bits of quartz no larger 
than tiny arrow heads, only they are not chipped inthe least and 
are less shapely.” The rad/ador he compares to the ¢tribudum or 
threshing sledge from Tunis. In reference to the finds Mr. Mason 
concludes, “with such material as the Gilbert hearth, the McGee 
spear head, the Murdock spectacles, the Tunis tribulum, and the 
Honduras grater, the question does not seem to be as to the antiq- 
uity of man but whether archeology will help us in ascertaining 
his primitive condition on this continent.” “We have evidence 
which would satisfy some minds that at the end of the glacial epoch 
there lived men who built fires, chipped obsidian beautifully, and 
wore snow goggles; while in this Nineteenth Century men are 
still in the lowest story of the stone period.” Mr. Gilbert, however, 
in Science, Dec. 17, makes a correction. He says: “the local re- 
lations indicate that the hearth was made during the accumulation 
of the shore deposits, so that its antiquity is somewhat less than 
that of the culmination of the last general glacial of North-eastern 
America. Its antiquity is virtually identical with that of the Niag- 
ara river. The estimate of 7000 years is based upon the hypothe- 
sis that the rate of the recession of the falls has been uniform; a 
hypothesis not yet fully examined.” He adds “The hearth was 
discovered by Mr. Daniel Tomlinson of Gaines, N. Y., and our 
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knowledge of it is based entirely upon his oral evidence.” He 
says also that the formation described by Mr. Murdock is unquest- 
ionably littoral and not greatly elevated above the present coast. 
What we know of recent oscillations of coasts in Arctic regions 
and of the rate of formation of littoral deposits, tends to the opin- 
ion that the Point Barrow goggles have an antiquity far less than 
that of the other finds.” 

We desire to express our gratification with the candor and the 
conscientious regard for truth which both of these writers exhibit. 
Prof. Mason, we judge, rather leans toward the belief in the ex- 
treme antiquity of man, but he has the candor to acknowledge that 
there is an inconsistency in the use of the terms neolithic and paleo- 
lithic, the neolithic relics in these cases being older than the so- 
called paleolithic. This is a point to which we have referred in the 
ANTIQUARIAN when speaking of the paleolithic relics in the gravel 
beds of Trenton, and the stone ollas or stone mortars and other relics 
found beneath the lava beds in the auriferous gravel of California.* 
As we understand it, Prof. Whitney claims the auriferous gravels 
to be older than the Trenton gravel in which Dr. Abbott found so 
many so-called Paleolithic relics; in that case the neolithic specimens 
are older than the paleolithic. Certain geologists say that there 
is great uncertainty about the lava beds and the auriferous gravels, 
and the date of any relic found in them cannot be established, but 
geologists also state that the Trenton gravel is not so old as Dr. 
Abbott first claimed it was. This leaves the case about as it was. 
Neolithic relics hypothetically older than paleolithic. The liabil- 
ity threatens the archaeologists who are making these remarkable 
finds that their discoveries will prove too much; they put the 
wooden goggles farther back in time than the obsidian 
spear heads; and the polished stone mortars farther down in the 
ground than the rude argillite implements and so will make a prog- 
gress backward. We would say also that there are other difficulties 
which come up in connection with these finds and which make 
the problem still more complicated. These difficulties arise from 
the archaeological side and not the geological. The discovery of 
so many argillite relics has a tendency to throw. doubt upon the 
artificial origin. On this point archeologists seem to be divided. 
Prof. F. W. Putnam thinks that all of Dr. Abbott’s relics are gen- 
uine paleolithics ; several thousand of them have been discovered ; he 
even goes so far as to describe how they were hafted. Dr. Rau 
also endorses this position and says: There is no evidence buta 
probability, that some of the argellite specimens were used with 
handles.” On the other hand, quite a number of the members 
of the Philadelphia Academy ot Science, have expressed serious 
doubts about Dr. Abbott’s finds and so we must suspend judg- 
ment. 

The ‘quartz relics} which Miss Babbitt claims to have discovered 





*Amer. Antiq. Vol. VII, Nc. 1, p. 49; Vo'. VIL. No. 3, p. 177; Vol. VIL, No, 6, p, 326. 


+Compare Paleolithic Flint Implements from the gravel at Reading, G. B. Jour. Anthrop, Inst. 
Noy,..’84, p,' 193. Article on *‘A Paleolithic Floor at N, E, London’”’ by J, E; Smith, Jour.’ Anthrop. 
Inst. Feb, "84, p. 357. 
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among the gravel beds of. Minnesota, have undergone the- 
same experience.* Dr. C. C. Abbott and Prof, Putnam a agree up- 
on their artificial origin and endorse them as confirming the Trenton 
finds. While on the other hand Prof. N. H. Winchell of Minne- 
sota, in his letter expresses himself uncertain as. to their artificial 
origin, though their geological position would indicate that they 
were very ancient.f Accidental fractures we think might account 
for the majority of Miss Babbitt’s relics, and we doubt very much 
if they should be taken as furnishing evidence of the presence of 
paleolithic man in the pre-glacial period. These finds of paleo- 
lithic and neolithic relics in wells and gravel banks on the edges of 
bluffs and littoral deposits are not so convincing as they might be. 
Many of them are mere accidental finds and nearly all of them 
lacked the careful supervision of a scientific man who understood 
the points at issue, when they were taken out of their so-called 
matrix. European Archezologists do not rely upon such haphaz- 
ard discoveries and why should we? 

We do not believe that they prove so great antiquity even if 
they were all of artificial origin and genuine finds. We here quote 
from Sir.Wm. Dawson who has recently written upon the subject}: 

“If the earliest men were those of the river gravels and caves, 
men of the “mammoth age,” or of the “Paleolithic” or Palzocos- 
mic period, we can form some definite ideas as to their possible 
antiquity. They colonized the continents immediately after the 
elevation of the land from the great subsidence which closed the 
Pleistocene or Glacial period, in what has been called the “conti- 
nental” period of the Post-glacial age, because the new lands then 
raised out of the sea exceeded in extent those which we have now. 
We have some measures of the date of this great continental eleva- 
tion. Many years ago, Sir Charles Lyell used the recession of the 
falls of Niagara as a chronometer. Estimating their cutting power 
as equal to one foot per annum, he calculated that the beginning of 
the process which dates from the Post-glacial elevation was about 
thirty thousand years ago. More recent surveys have, however, 
shown that the rate is three times as great as that estimated by 
Lyell, and also that it is probable that_a considerable, part of the 
gorge was merely cleaned out by the river since the Pleistocene 
age. In this way the age of the Niagara gorge becomes reduced 
to perhaps seven or eight thousand years. Other indicators of 
similar bearing are found both in Europe and America, and lead 
to the belief that it is physically impossible that man could have 
colonized the Northern Hemisphere at an earlier date. . These facts 
render necessary an entire revision of the calculations on the growth 
of stalagmite in caves, and other uncertain data, which have been 
held to indicate a greater lapse of time. The value of the 
demands made on other grounds is uncertain and fluctuating. 
Egyptian chronology is constantly varying as new discoveries are- 
made. Anthropology cannot precisely measure the rapidity of 





*See. “Vestige of Glacial Man in Minnesota,’’ by Miss F, E. Babbitt, A Amer. Nat. June, ’84 p. 594, 

+See letter on page 46. 

Sunday School Times, Dec. 23,, ‘‘Qrigin of the World,”. Chap, VI, “Recent Decisions of Gen- 
esis,” The Expositor, April, 1886, 
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variation in the infancy of mankind, and Hale has recently shown 
that American facts respecting language prove that it may vary 
much more rapidly than has heretofore been supposed. 

It is farther to be observed that these demands for long time 
relate to the Post-diluvian period, about which there is a consensus 
of historical evidences limiting it to at most 3000 B. C., and that 
there is no geological evidence of any considerable change, either 
physical or vital, within that time.” 

Against these opinions of the eminent Geologist we suppose 
some will place the discoveries of the foot-prints in Nicaragua 
concerning which so much has been said.* Prof. F. W. Putnam 
has taken issue with us in reference to these foot-prints and has 
sent us photographs of them to show that they were genuine 
human foot-prints. 

‘Dr. Earl. Flint, however, speaks of the geological age of the 
foot-prints as follows: “After the fifth eruption there was a 
repose of many centuries during the accumulation of the clay. 
Above. this and under the ash of the sixth eruption we find 
fossil. leaves and, plant stems distinct from those of the lower 
layer on which the foot-prints occur.” In reference to these 
finds. we, think Prof. Putnam himself.mainly relies upon his 
own study of the slab, and says nothing ahout the geological 
position and age of the footprints. 

Before the Ncot-prints are brought into the case as proof, there 


should be a study of the deposit by some professed geologist. 


Prof; Putnam’ speaks as an archeologist and pronounces the foot- 
prints human. We do not dispute his conclusions and yet we re- 
meémber-that when the Carson foot-prints were discovered, there 
were‘a number of men who at once decided that they were human, 
and we found that they were mistaken, and we think that there is a 
possibility of Prof. Putnam being mistaken in this case.°. We will 
not urdertake’to say ‘what ‘animal has’a foot-print resembling 
man. We only say this, that Prof. E..D. Cope brought into. the 
Anthropological section at Philadelphia in 1884, a tooth which he 
claimed to be a human tooth taken out from the Miocene. We 
happened to. hear an. English naturalist say “it may have been a 
monkey’s tooth.” We ‘would rather rely upon the opinion of Dr. 
Dawson than any of these hap-hazard finds for he seems to have 
considered the subject. carefully and based his opinion upon sub- 
stantial.evidence. He says: 

“It is true that announcements have been made from time to 
time of'the discov ery of remains indicating the existence of man in 
deposits. as old as the Miocene period; but these alleged facts have 
broken down on iny estigation, so that no certainty can be attached 
to: them. Nor. has any one discovered in the Tertiafy formations 
older:than the modern or later Pleistocene ay animals nearly re- 
related to man which might be regarded as his precursors. 

To this recency of man we have to add the farther fact that the 
earliest) known men.are still members of the human ‘Species, not 


*American Cm ee Vol. VII, ‘No. 3, p. 150. Vol, VII, No. 6, p. 354. Wot, Vitl, No. 4 
P. 290. j 
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exceeding in their variation the limits presented by the various 
races Of men‘in the preserit day. Nor do thé bones or the 
works of the earliest men present any approximation to those of 
lower animals. In physical development and cranial capacity 
the oldest men are on a par with those who have succeeded them, 
and, in some respects, superior to the average.” 
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NOTES ON AMERICAN ETHNOLOGY. 


BY D G. BRINTON, M. D. 


Pampa’s NAHUATL GRAMMAR.—This little work recently printed at Puebla‘ 
Mexico, for use in schools is a terse and well arranged synopsis of the 
grammatical principles of the Nahuatl language, as set forth by the best of the 
older grammarians. It will prove a convenient and easy introduction to the 
tongue. The author refers with severity to the work of Diego Caballero, 
published in Mexico a few years ago, evidently considering it an untrustworthy 
guide. At the close of his volume Sefior Pampa promises another work soon, 
containing exercises and reading lessons in Nahuatl. As it is announced that his 
present issue is for class use, we are to judge from this that the Nahuatl forms, 
or isto form a part of the regular scholastic instruction in some districts in 


Mexico. 


Lron’s TARASCAN SYLLABARIO.—T he Tarascan language is still spoken in 
many parts of Michoacan, and Dr, Nicholas Leon, of that State has thought it 
wel) to publish an introduction to the tongue in the form of a ‘‘Syllabario,”” 
He presents its phonetics, the methods of composition of its words, and its 
simpler grammatical principles. As he is himself not only a native of that 
State but also a gentleman of wide culture and great scientific enthusiasm, we 
may depend upon his little treatise as an authentic and valuable exposition of 
the tongue as it exists at the present time. 


Cart Bovaiivs’ NIcARAGUAN ANTIQUITIES.—Bovallius isa Swedish Natu- 
ralist, who in the years 1883-4 spent some time in Nicaragua collecting in his 
branches, He found time, however, to do some digging in the ancient graves, 
and to make minute drawings of various Antiquities. Through the exertions 
of Dr, Hans Hildebrand of Stockholm, these drawings have now appeared in a 
handsome quartu volume with a preface and accompanying text. There are 
forty-one plates and amap of Zapatero. Several of the drawings are ‘of 
the same objects as are portrayed in Squier’s Nicaragua, but the originals are 
rendered more faithfully. A number of other figures from native carvings in 
stone are presented for the first time. ‘They all disclose approximately the same 
state of culture. Various fragments of pottery and objects in stone are also 
depicted, and a number of examples of rock inscriptions from the island of 
Ceiba. The volume appears as onc of the publications of the Swedish Society 


of Anthropology and Geography. 
Wampum IN VENEzUELA.—Dr. Erast, of Caraccas, has lately published a 


description of the natives of Venezuela from an Italian souree, written as early 
as 1534. Among other intcresting matters the writer mentions that they pos- 
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sessed numerous ‘small polished pieces of bone which they strung on string 
Dr. Ernst is of opinion that these were the wampum or shells known to the 
Spaniards as ‘‘Dinero de Concha, ” or shell money. It-appears to have continued 
to be in use till a late day. 


MEXICAN FUNERAL CEREMONIES.—The ‘article in-the American Jeurnal of 
Archeology by Mrs. Zelia Nuttall on the terra cotta heads from Teotihuacan 
opens an interesting study regarding the ancient Mexican funeral ceremonies. 
These small clay heads, which are found in great abundance near the famous 
sepulchral site of Teotilhuacan, appear to have been portraits of the deceased, 
which were manufactured to be placed upon small effigies or images. These 
were cherished by the survivors and set up in the temples or preserved as 
domestic Lares and Penates. The article is based both on wide reading and on 
extended studics of these remains, conducted-in part at Teotihuacan itself, 


Jape 1x AMEnica.—In the last published report of the Peabody Museum, 
p. 414, Professor Putnam, discussing some fine jade ornaments from Central 
America, states that they were found to posesses the same hardness, color and 
specific gravity as some jade specimens from China; and immediately adds what 
seems to me the hasty conclusion:—‘‘This of course implies, in the absence of 
any other known locality of this particular variety of stone, that the American 

“specimens came from.the known localities in Asia.” 

This suggestion, based the on studies of the well-known late Dr, Heinrich 
Fischer, has been eagerly taken up by the Baron J. de Baye in an article entitled 
**Un Rapport Archeologique Entre l Ancien et le Nouveau Continent,” in which 
he would develope and establish ancient’ commercial‘ relations to explain the 
presence of Jade in America. |: All this seems unnecessary. It.is well known 
that jadeite specimens from the same locality differ widely in all the 
points named by Professor Putnam. It‘is also: well known that certain 
forms of jade were very:common .in Mexico and Central: America and, were 
obtained there,; The Chinese have many varieties of jade; and doubtless from 
a sufficiently large collection from their country: it would be possible to-match 
any specimen found elsewhere; but it would be quite unnecessary :on this 
account to say that all jade comes fromChina! 


THE Oivutinais Lanavaer. —The Chocho or Chuchona language is consid- 
-ered to be a dialect of the Mixteca, and was spoken in the region occupied by 
hat nation. The-missionary Father Acevedo. wrote several sacred dramas in 
t, the MSS. of which were. preserved at Oaxaca down to a comparatively 
recent date;-and may yet be ‘extant. In 1580 Father Roland had printed 
:at Mexico a:catechism in Chuchona, a work now of exceeding rarity. A MS. 
-copy of:it found its way to Europe, and has now been reprinted by the Count 
De Charencey. It forms an octavo pamphlet of 32 pages, and thanks to this 
distinguished student of American ‘linguistics, we have now acccss to ample 
-specimens of this curious ‘dialect 


Tue Fiscuer ConLection.—Through the liberal efforts of Mr. W. ‘W. Blake 
the Smithsonian Institution has lately some into possession of ‘the small but 
‘choice collection of Mexican Antiquities gathered by Father Fischer. They 
are now favorably displayed in’ the’main hall of the Smithsonian. “Objects of 
special interest aré ‘& number of ‘obsidian cores, from which the knives, razors, 
-ete., were split Off; a large obsidian weapon néarly: two feet long; a specimen 
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of the ancient wooden sword armed with obsidian flakes; an especially remarka- 
ble skull, about the size of a hen’s egg, carved from a piece of transparent rock 
crystal, This latter must have been.a wonderfully difficult work to «xecute, 


Tae ELEPHANT Pires.—The last number cf the Berlin Zeitschrift fur Eth- 
nologie, contains a long article by Dr. Max Uhle of Dresden on the alleged 
‘Elephant Pipes,” which have been found in the United States. It is a very 
fair judicial discussion of their genuineness, and does not pronounce any 
positive opinion on the subject. The tendency of the discussion was in favor 
of the view that there is nothing @ priori impossible in their occurrence as 
genuine aboriginal relics of uncient date. 


va) 
U 
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BY PROF. JOUN AVERY. ” - 


Tue 51x-SyLLaBLE PRAYER OF THE TIBETANS.—Eyery one who has traveled 
in or written about Tibet has spoken of the famous prayer, which, even more 
than the Lord’s Prayer in Christendom, is the universal form in which religious 
feeling finds expression in that desolate region. It is inscribed on stones, 
twirled on prayer-mills, and waved on flags in the breeze; it 1s constantly 
uttered in the house and by the way,—ip short, it is the Tibetan’s safeguard 
in this world and his passport to whatever good is imagined in the next. This 
wonderfully efficacious prayer is a marvel of convenieat brevity, and reads, 
Om ma-ni ped-me hum. So far as its mystical importcan be briefly compressed 
into words, it may be translated, ‘‘O jewel inthe lotus, Amen!” There have been 
many attempts to discover the original sense in this now meaningless apostrophe. 
The words are not Tibetan, but Sanskrit; and must have been imported from 
India along with the Buddhist religion at some time not earlier than the 7th cen- 
tury, A.D, Omis a mystical monosyllable, which stands at the head of most 
Hindu writings, and in the later philosopliical schools is supposed to represent 
the Hindu Trinity, Brahma, Vishnu, and Shiva. Mani means ‘precious stone’ 
or ‘jewel.’ It is also applied in Tibet to walls of loose stones, usually about 
five feet high by five to ten broad, and from thirty to a thousand or more feet 
in length, These are found all over the country, and are built for the most 
part in fulfillment of a vow or to secure some boon from the gods. One finds in 
these walls stcnes inscribed with the Tibetan prayer, or with pages of the Tibetan 
Scriptures. The third word, padme, is locative case of padma, ‘lotus,’ a flower 
held peculiaily sacred in India, and sometimes used asa symbol of creative 
power. J/um, also written haun, is an interjection nearly corresponding to 
*‘Amen.” » 

That this prayer was early introduced iato Tibet is proved by its occurrence 
in the oldest literature. To the great majority of.Tibetans it is a magical 
formula, and its words have no separate significance; the learned monks say that 
it is not addressed to Buddha, but to Avalokiteshvara, one of the mythical beings 
of Northern Buddhism, whose birth was from the cup of the lotus-flower, and 
who is the preserver and ruler of mankind. To him some ascribe the composition 
of the prayer. :. Koeppen holds that the formula is of Shivaite origin, and that 
the ‘‘jewel” refers to the lingam. --The latest explanation that we have seen is 
by Mr. Murray~Aynsley in the Indian Antiquary for May. ._He suggests that the 
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the prayer apostrophizes the supposed tooth of Buddha; the sacred object in 
Ceylon, whose numerous envelopes of gold or silver. gilt might be not unapt- 
ly compared to the petals of the lotus. The writer believes that his theory is 
strengthened by the form of an old brass object bought by him at Benares, and 
described as follows: ‘‘Atthe base of it is a bull, an emblem of Shiva, from 
whose back rises a lotus bud, which, on a couple of turns being given to it, 
opens its petals and discloses a small agate egg. - Behind the bull is a cobra, 
with its body elevated as if in the act of striking. A ring, which it holds in 
its mouth, serves to support a small pointed yase, which is perforated at its 
lower end. If this vessel be filled with water, the liquid slowly drops upon the 
egg in the center of the flower, and thus a libation is poured on the jewel in the 
flower of the lotus.” Whule this curious object seems designed to give material 
expression to the literal signification of the prayer, we hardly see how it is 
thereby connected with the tooth-relic; while the presence of Shiva’s bull sug- 
gests, rather, a Brahminical origin. In the same connection, Mr. Aynsley notes 


the interesting fact that Mané often recurs as a prefix to proper names of 
sites in Br.ttany where dolmens and other megalithic structures abound. 


SACRED TREFS IN THE East,—The writer from whom we have just quoted, 
in aseries of papers on Asiatic Symbolism recently published in the Indian 
Antiquary, remarks that ‘‘the tree of life, bearing twelve manner of fruits, 
yielding its fruit every month,” described by John in the Revelation, has its coun- 
terpart in eastern art, On Persian carpets is scen the figure of a tree with twelve 
leaves, or, sometimes, twelve flowers or fruits.. Yarkand carpets bear the same 
representation, but in a more conventional form. The Banian and the Pipal are 
esteemed sacred in India. Under the latter Gautama was seated when he 
attained Buddhahood, from which circumstance it is known as the Bo-tree or 
“tree of wisdom,” It is told that when the disciples of the Sage desired to 
transport a portion of the same tree to Ceylon, but were unwilling to. mangle 
it by cutting, a branch detached itself, and took its place in the golden vessel 
designed to receive it. However this may have been, there seems little doubt 
that the famous Bo-tree now growing at Anurddhapura in Celyon was trans- 
planted from Buddha Gaya in Hindustan more than 2000 years ago, when the 
new faith was first preached in that island. In the Himalaya, where the Pipal 
does not grow, a species of pine, the Deodar, ‘‘tree of the gods,” is held sacred, 
and groves of it are planted around the temples. Among thenon-Aryan tribes 
of India, whose home is so largely in the forests, we are not surprised to learn 
that a sacredness is attached to trees, This is because they are supposed to be 
the abode of spirits. Hence, in making clearings for their rude agriculture, 


some conspicuous trees ate always reserved for the accommodation of these 
sensitive and rather uawelcome. neighbors. 


Some AncieENT Names oF CEYLON.—One of the oldest names of the island 
seems to be Lanka, which occurs in the Ramayana and other Hindu literature. 
It seems to have been applied at first to the principal town, and then to the 
whole island. According to Burnouf, Lankad-dvipa. means ‘‘fortunate isle.” 
Hwen Tsang, the Chinese pilgrim who visited India in the 7th century, says that 
the island was originally called Pao-chu, the Chinese equivalent of the Sanskrit 
Ratna-dvipa ‘‘isle of gems.” Inthe time of Alexander, Ceylon was known to 
the western world as Taprobane, the Greek corruption of the Pali Tambapanni 
or the Sanskrit Tamraparni. This name is variously explained as meaning 
“‘red-handed,” in allusion to a myth told of its first settlers, or “red-leaved,” 
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with reference to the leaves of the red lotus or of the sandal wood. The author 
of the Periplus of the Erythrean Sea, who appears to have written in the last 
quarter of the 1st century, A. D., calls the island Palai-simoundou, which 
Lassen translates by ‘‘Head of the Sacred Law.” The name Taprobane seems 
to have been supplanted carly in the Christian era by another one, al soderived 
from native usage. Ptolemy calls the island Salice and the people Salae, from 
an original Sinhalaka or Sihalaka, ‘‘land of the lions.” In explanation of this 
name, it is said that king Vijaya and his followers, who conquered Ceylon for 
Buddhism, called themselves ‘‘lions,” It was called Serendiyus by Ammianus 
(4th cent.) and Sieladiba by Kosmas (6th cent.); a century later it was known 
to the Chinese as Sang-kia-lo, and was called Seilan by Marco Polo in the 18th 
century. These names are probably all to be referred to one original, Sibala 
or Sihala-dipa, *‘Sihala’s Islnd.” Still, some writers look to a Malay origin, 
and derive from the Javanese sela, “precious stone.” Other variations of the 
same original are, Selin, Syllea, Sillan, Celan, Zeilan, Ceilao, Ceylon. 


This favored spot of earth has ever held a conspicuous place in eastern 
poetry and fable. To the Hindu it is famous as the stronghold of the demon 
Ravana, whose rape of the lovely wife of Rama and the gallant campaign for 
herreseue are a favorite theme of Indian story. To the Buddhist it is dear as 
the first land outside of India to receive the teachings of Buddha, and where 
the “law” has ever since been preserved in its greatest purity. To the western 
imagination it has been from early times an earthly paradise, second only to 
that of our First Parents. 'T).c Mahometans say that Adam fell on this island 
after his expulsion from Eden, a merciful arrangement of the Almighty to 
prevent # too sudden transition from the delights of the Garden to the sorrows 
of his coming lot.. ‘Mas’udi records that Adam brought with him the leaves 
which ‘covered his body in Puradise, and that these, becoming dry, were 
scattered by the winds over India, whence sprangall its aromatics. The distance 
from Ceylon to Heaven was believed to be not more than forty miles, Though 
the natural beauties of the island are certainly great, yct they have been 
somewhat exaggerated; and, among other creations of the fancy, the ‘‘spicy 
breezes” that ‘‘blow soft o’cr Ceylon’s isle” hardly exist outside the brain of the 
poet, 


Tur CENTENARY OF THE Astatic. Socrety or BencaL.—It may seem late 
to refer to this noteworthy event, which occurred on the 15th of January,'1884; 
but the memorial volume, which summarizes the achievements of the Society 
during. the long period of its existence, has come to hand only within the 
present year, and many of the facts will be-new to our readers. The volume 
consists of three parts, which treat successively of the history of the Society;.a 
summary of what it has done for Archeology, History. Literature, etc. ; 
and thé'same for Natural Science. The Society was organized in Calcutta on the 
15th of January, 1784, under the lead of Sir William Jones; and its broad 
scopé is indicated by his declaration that it would include ‘‘Man and Nature; 
whatever'is performed by the one or produced by the other.” This Society being 
the-first one organized in Asia for the purposes named, adopted as its title 
“The ‘Asiatic Society,” which it retained until the formation of the Royal 
Asiatic Society in London made it convenient to take a more specific name, 
aud it hiis ever since been knowu_as the ‘Asiatic Society of Bengal.” It did 
not, however, assume’ thereby a ‘subordinate relation to the English Society. 
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Scholars of al nations are declared eligible to‘its membérship, which is:classi- 
fied as Ordinary, Honorary, and Associate. Regular meetings are held on the 
first Wednesday of each montli, except September and October. The Society 
owns a large building in Calcutta, in-which its sessions are held, and itshbrary 
and scientific collections are: preserved.. The former consists ‘of about 30,000 
volumes, inclusive of a large number of important manuscripts and other rare 
works. ‘‘The Asiatic Miscellany,” in which it was designed to’publish the 
proceedings of the society, soon gave way to ‘‘Asiatic Researches,” of which 
20 volumes were published at irregular intervals down to the year 1839. The 
present organ of the society, known as ‘‘The Journal of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal,” grew out of a monthly publication started by Capt. J. D. Herbert 
in 1829, under the title ‘Gleanings ia Science.” It gradually superseded the 
‘‘Researches,” and in 1882 was formally adopted by the society, under the 
editorship of James Prinsep, who-gave it a predominantly literary, -instead of 
scientific, character. . In order to meet the separate needs of the principal 
classes of its patrons, it is published in two distinct parts, one devoted to literary 
and the other to scientific topics. Besides the Journal, the society publishes 
in ‘ Proccedings” an account of its monthly meetings and such brief-contribu- 
tions a3 are notthought important enough for the larger periodical. The 
aggregate amount that the society has published in these ways, during the 
c2ntury of its life, is believed to b2 not less than 50,009 pages, and includes very 
many papers that have enjoyed a world-wide reputation. Besides its regular 
.periodicals, the society has undertaken the publication of texts and, transla- 
tions of native works. These have amounted to 140, of which 111 are in the 
series known as ‘‘The Bibliotheca Indica.” .They include works in. Arabic, 
Persian, and Sanskrit. The histury of the society, taken as a whole, is a won- 
derful record of achievement for learning,—all: the more wonderful, since it 
represents, in the great majority of cases, work done in brief intervals of time 
sna‘ched from exhausting. judicial and administrative labors in an uncongenial 


climate. 
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OTES ON EUROPEAN ARCHZ OLOGY. 









BY HENRY PHILLIPS, JR. 


REINDEER IN ITALY.—On March 28th, 1886, Sigaore Battaglini discovered 
at Jorcello an extremely ancient prehistoric human habitation in ihe.lake, and 
is of the opinion that the station was a favorite resort for the reindeer. Mr. 
Pigorini, however, thinks that the existence of that animal south of the Alps 
in prehistoric times is not as yet satisfactorily proved, 









BurIAL Urns.—Mr. von Piechowski found on his estate near Berent, West 
Prussia, a stone chest containing bur al urns; the latter were each standing on 
three small stones and were filled with earth and remains of incinerated 
bones. The whole vicinity has been fruitful in similar discoveries for a number 


of years. 







Bones IN Urnns.—Mr, Von Schulenburg has written a paper for the Berlin 
Anthropologische Gesellschaft on the methods of placing burnt bones in the 
funeral urns. Dr. Albrecht coatributes to the same Society a paper on the 
Morphological value of superfluous fingers and toes. 
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Ury Bortau Fievps,—Mr. Gacrtner discovered on May 14th, in an urn 
burial -field near Luckan. an urn filled with the remains of human incinerated 
bones, and 80 clay pearls, of a bluish gray color,perforated for stringing; the 
dimensions are not given. 

Twenty Roman horse-shoes were lately found near Detmold; according to 
to the sizes they seemed to be made for mules rather than horses. ‘ Each has 
four nails on each side, in a sunken rim. 


A SymBeL on Corns.—Mr. Olshausen contributes to the Berlin Society a 
lengthy paper on the Triquetrum, so well known to all: scholars; the symbol 
occurred very frequently in antiquity and even to the middle of the last 
century was preserved on the coinage of the Isle of Man. 


ANTIQUITIES IN HANOVER—Dr. Mueller.of Hanover contributes a paper on 
the Antiquities of the Province Hoya both -historic and. prehistoric. The 
whole land is full of remains, graves, mounds, etc, 


Dr. Hartwitcu contributes a paper on the Archeology of Arneburg am 
Elbe, in which he sets out the results of the latest explorations and discoveries. 


Dr, BASTIAN contributes a paper on the Mother-and-Fathers-Right from an 
ethnological point of view. : 


Dr. ErseE contributes a paper'on Cave-Culture-Places near Olesen. 


Dr. VoN KLEENSCHMIDT has lately published an article on the origin’ and 
meaning of the name ‘‘Zoroaster,” the founder of the religion of the Magi; 
he is of the opinion that the root Zar, or Sar means the. Hand from the 
original, ‘‘to protect or take care of;” Thrustra is the rules of Law; so the 
name Zarathrustra is the protector of the laws. 


Count BoprinskY has lately opened 53 Kourgans near Smejla, whose con- 
tents were of interest; they are from the Stone and Iron ages. The most note- 
worthy object therein were bronze mirrors, muscle and glass-bead necklaces, 
a clay urn of the Etrurian type, a plateon which was represented a dragon, 
a cylinder on which was drawn a horse over which a figure of Assyrian or 
Egyptian type is seen. 


THE EXCAVATIONS at Samarcand near Kali-i-Afrosiab have resulted in the 
discovery of many ancient inscriptions of Archeological value; a large collec- 
tion of glass objects leads Prof. Wesseloffsky to the belief that that manufacture 
was extensively carried on in Central Asia. 


Dr. Fraas contributes to the ‘‘Correspondenz-Blatt” of the German Anthro- 
pological Society a paper on the Wuertemberg Caves that exhibit the traces 
of human habitation in the oldest times; flint chips were found, and bones, 
both human and animal. 


Dr. Menutis contributes to the same periodical a paper on a prehistoric 
necklace found near Odernheim; it consists of 14 bronze rings connected 
together in a remarkable fashion. ; 


Av Korrrm, has been found about five feet deep in the turf of the moor, a 
number of bronze and iron objects of the Halberstadt period, (ca. 600 B. C.); 
the most noteworthy of which are two moulds for- hollow celts of an unusual 
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form; the fibulz are also of a not common variety; the analysis of some reveals 
the presence of nickel, pointing perhaps to a meteoric iron. The whole find is 
regarded by the Archeological world as of the greatest importance. 


Some years since at Orvieto, a Nekropolis was discovered whose graves and 
their contents pointed back to the remotest ages of humar habitation. Sig. 
Mancini has found therein many objects, including vases red and black, bronze 
ornaments, tesserz, etc., and a number of very fine specimens of the ““Ats Rupg,” 
the earliest known of ull the Italian monies, and of the most archaic forms. 
At Bologna, also, years ago, a large find was made of the ‘‘Ags Rupe.” 


Herr PARLKE in some recent excavations in Lake Jankowo, about 18 inches 
below the surface of the water, found a number of large oak trees placed 
alongside of each other in a slanting position, evidently having served either 
as a palisade for protection or a base to the dwellings of some prehistoric 
inhabitants. Not far off, in another portion of the lake were found bones of 
greater and lesser animals, fragments of clay urns and several small clay 
vases. In another place a well preserved human skeleton about six feet in 
length with the head to the south-east; nothing whatever else was found with 
these remains, 


Herr AnrzRvuni contributes to the Berlin Anthrop. Society the results of his 
examinations and comparisons of a number of jadeite and nephite implements 
from Venezuela, Hissarlik and Sardes. He subjected them to careful micro- 
scopic investigation and comes to the following conclusions: 1. That the ne- 
phite from Sardes and Hissarlik was similar both in external microscopical 
aspects. 2. That the jadeite, although externally alike. were of the same 
microscopical .structure. 


Herr Ossowrnzi has lately discovered near Oranienburg, Kremmen and 
Liebenwalde many interesting objects, rmong which are a remarkably carved 
stag’s horn on which flowers, heads, etc., were delineated, a horn hammer 
with the emblem of the sun, some bronze celts, a bronze sword, hammers with 
holes drilled in them, stone axes, ctc., etc. The finds were in good orier. 


A REMARKABLE series of prehistoric objects formed of canine teeth, was 
lately discovered on the estates of Herr Bergling near Westeregeln, among other 
remain , including a human uncremated skeleton, The teeth were all pierced 
through at the root end, and had apparently formed a necklace, The presence 
of this ornament and an extremely small bronze ring, which would not even 
pass over & man’s little finger, seemed to point to the interment of the daughter 
of a tribal chieftain, perhaps in early womanhood.—[Zeit. fii¢r Ethn. 1886. 26.] 





LITERARY NOTES. 


BY THE EDITOR, 


STONEHENGE.—Aa article in the Antiquary, Oct. ’86, contains an explanation 
of Stonehenge, Kits Cotty House, etc., which is somewhat novel. The article 
is entitled Scandinavian Elements in the English Race. The author maintains 
that these monuments are not Roman, Saxon, Celt, or Briton, but. Scandina- 
vian Danish. The Vandals were the builders of them. They resemble the 
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Vikings who loved violent exertion. That such immense block3of stone should 
be fetched from great distances and set up as temples; or portions of temples 
is not surprising when we consider the tempers of the men. It was the custom 
for this people to assemble the different kingdoms or states into a grand meet- 
ing. The place of assembly was frequently the grave mound of some departed 
chief who slept below, perhaps in his dragon ship with his drawn sword in his 
hand. On the apex of the hill was fixed the Ting-stone formed of three vast 
granite blocks. On these, the chiefs took their stand, the king in the centre, 
the priest on the right hand, the elder on the left. Around these, in a circle, 
stood the the Jarls, or Earls. Beyond these, lower down. came a ring of land- 
owners, and outside of these a third ring of retainers. Before the priest lay 
the victim on a broad, flat stone,ready to be offered. The elder held his wand 
of office carved full of mystic runes. The king wore the gilded helmet with 
the eagle wings of Olin. Sometimes the Ting-stones were placed in a large 
plane and were used as altars forthe immolation of the victims. The victim 
was sacrificed, the Augury explained, and business commenced. The victims 
were slaves, prisoners taken in war and they were offered to Odin. The crown- 
ing stone which in Kit’s Cotty House is called the roof, was the slab on which 
the victim was immolated,. The Scandinavians, like all sea-faring people, had 
a great dread of fire and a dislike of towns and fortified places. Love for the 
blue sky, regard for the orbs of heaven prevailed, Such great places of meet- 
ing as Stonehenge were placed *‘under free heaven,” no roof being suffered 
save the ‘‘blue vault above,” ‘They were familiar with the constellations. 
Ursa Major they called the Dog. The Lesser Bear was Charles's wain or 
Charlevagn, or man’s wagon; probably Thor’s war chariot. The three stars in 
the belt of Orion were called the Distaff of Frigga. The Milky Way was 
named ‘‘the path or street of Winter” The north star assumed a sort of 


divinity in their eyes, In Denmark there are three great places where. as at 
Stonehenge, the ‘‘All-thing or General Assembly met, One is at Lunden, in 
Scania; another at Leyva or Lethva, in Zealand, and the third is near 
Viburg in Jutland. These monuments, the vast size of which has preserved 
them, like Kit’s Cotty House, Stonehenge, and other remains in England, from 


the ravages of time and weather, are nothing else than great massy stones, set 
up unhewn in a circle. In the middle is one much larger than the rest in 
which the royal dignity was supposed to reside. The other stones were for 
the twelve peers, the jarls who attened the king in peace and in war, while 
without the circle were the freemen and yeomen. who took part in the grand 
debates, just as has been. described as performed on a smaller scale on the 
grave mound of a departed hero. 


Tne Grave or Casar Borota.—The retribution of history is manifest in 
this, that the grave of a Prince who was once the terror of all Italy but who 
found a chronicler in Machiavelli, should remain unknown so long. | Search 
has been made for it at Navarre where Borgia lost his life. The body has at 
last been found. It was in the street, in front of the church ot Vienna. It was 
not in consecrated ground, but below the feet of the tramping multitude. 


TESSELATED PAVEMENT found in Colchester, five fect beneath the surface. 
remarkable, for the chaste elements of its geometrical pattern which probably 
points to an early period. Colors are principally white and black, but red 
and yellow, and pale blue in the center. The fragments have been transferred 
to the local museum, 


DuFFIELD CasTLE next to the tower of London was the finest in England 
while it was standing. It was destroyed in the twelfth century. The ground 
plan of this tower or castle has been recently discoverd. Rev, J.C. Cox says 
that the history of the place is, that here there was a Roman fort, a Roman 
road from the Wirksworth lead mines, an earth work in Anglo Saxou times, 
and 2 place where the Anglo Saxon Lord held his court. At the time of the 
conquest Henry de Ferrers built the castle for the sake of holding his barony. 
The height of the tower was 100 or 110 feet, the breadth or diameter, 98 feet, 
only two feet smaller than the tower of London. The foundation walls were 
15 feet thick all around. The apartments 63 ft. by 41, and 63 ft. by 18. The 
castle was destroyed by Henry II. in consequence of the disaffection of Ferrers, 
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GAULIsH Boat.—Somé excavators in the bed of the Cher have discovered 
what is described as an enormous Gaulish boat formed of a single oak trunk, 
Afcer many days of labor the mass of timber was disengaged from the gravel 
in which it was enclosed, and, by means of special apparatus, hauled to the 
Hotel Cujas Bourges, where it will form one of the lesding elements of the 
collection of the antiquities of the province of Berry. The wood of which it 
is composed is in excellent preservation. 


A Srone Corrin or Cist has been unearthed at Barnhill near Broughty 
Ferry, England, All the slabs forming the sides, ends, and top of the cists 
were complete and of the usual dimensions. When opened, a small quantity of 
dust and a number of fragments of what appeared to be human bones were 
found, as well as two coins or medals about the size of a penny—the metal of 
which they are formed being of a bright yellow color, and supposed to be gold 


Tue Moasire STOseE has been described by J. C. B. Mohr, in a volume 
entitled Die Inschrift des Keings Mesea Von Moab. Thesupervision of the litho- 
graphs was under Rudolf Smend from photographs and a plaster cast. The 
fragments of this stone are in the museum in the Louvre and the squeeze of 
the same is carefully mounted between two glass plates in a revolving frame. 
Eighty new letters have been made out and the connection as far as the end 
of line twenty-seven is almost unbroken. This is the oldest specimen of 
writing ever fuund in the Holy Land. 


Stone PLummets.—Mr. 1. W. Henshaw has called attention to the stone 
plummets found in southwestern California, They have been called sinkers, 
plummets, sling-shots, spinning-weights, fetishes end sorcery-stones. The Santa 
Barbara Indians say they are medicine stones used by the medicine men in 
making rain, in curing the sick und various ceremonies. Mr. John Murdock 
thinks that they were primarily sinkers, and landed down to their present 
owners would become very sacred.—American Naturalist, Jan. 2886. 


TerRkA Cotta Ileaps.—Two articles by Zelia Nuttal on the terra cotta 
heads of Teotihuacan, have appeared in the American Journal of Archeology 
From the last we quote: ‘‘The clay heads are still found in countless numbers 
at Teotihuacan, and each yeara rich harvest of them is reaped by those who 
search the freshly plowed stretches of Jevel land that lie across the broad 
straight Micovtl or Path of the Dead, and about the bases of the pyramids, 
Varying in length of face from one to two inches with exeeptional specimens 
under and above this average, they have invariably been foun with only a 
neck or appendage attached to them. and may be readily distinguished, by this 
one noteworthy peculiarity, from those that were applied as ornaments on 
terra cotta vessels, and from fragments of iduls, etc,” 


Irasc, Laks —The reputation of a discoverer seems to have been coveted 
by Capt. Glazier. A band of music met him in St. Louis, the freedom of the 
city given him in New Orleans, all because he visited a little lake which flows 
by an inlet three miles long into Lake Itasca, and called it the source of the Mis 
sissippi. The Geograrh‘cal Socicties have been notified that « great discovery 
has been made. Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co. have issued a pamphlet 
with 10 maps,to prove that Capt. Glazier is a Charlatan. 


Tue STATUE OF HERMESs.—Onc of the proofs that the Greeks apprehended 
and were able to embody in their statues the Christian graces, is found in the 
fact that the statue cf Ilermes at Olympia was allowed to stand as a statue of 
the Good Shepherd. ‘*‘Such peace and tenderness neither sculptor or painter of 
— times have been able to transfer even into the face of the Prince of 

ity.” 


ARCHAZOLOGICAL CoLLECTIONS belonging 10 W. M. Linney, Geologist of 
Kentucky, Mr. H. H. Dean, Swanton, Vt.; also of potiery from old Indian 
grave in Costa Rica, were to be sold by Messrs, Bangs & Co., Dec. 21 aad 22, 
1886. (Sce W. E. Woodward's 92nd fale.) 
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LECTURES ON Roman ArcHAOLOGY to be delivered at the John Hopkins 
University by Prof. Rodolfo Lanciani, were begun Tuesday, Jan. 4. Sabjects: 
Prehistoric Life of Rome; Parks of Ancient Rome; Libraries of Ancient and 
Medieval Rome; The Tiber, treasures of the bed of the River; The Garrison 
of Rome; Palace of the Caesars; House of the Vestals; Bronze Statues of Rome; 
Aqueducts, etc. 


MonGoutan Exp.Lorer.—<An expedition uader the explorer Potanin, at the 
expense of the Imperial Russian Geographical Society has been for three 
years: engaged in exploring Mongolia and China. Mr. Potanin has just re- 
turned, and we may expect rich and valuable results to be made known. 


Tne OrteENTAL ConGREss lias been postponed until 1890. Science says that 
a memorial to the British Museum to the effect that Parliament be requested 
to empower the Museum to lend the Oriental Manuscripts to foreign savants, 
has been prepared by the executive committee of the Congress. 


Russtan ANTHROPOLOGY.—Tbe Society of Anthropology in Russia has held 
fifty meetings during the past year, at which there were read 130 papers and 
reports. It has organized and sent into the field 17 scientific expeditions to 
the Black Sea, Western Siberia,and the Caucasus, etc. They have published 
8 volumes of Memoirs. 


Musc.te Reanine.—Uader the department of Anthropology we may well 
notice the marvelous exploits in muscle reading by Mr. W. J. Bishop, consist- 
ing of the discovery of a knife hidden by Rev. ¢ Pa Freeman Clarke; also 
the number on a‘ bank bill; also an article hidden at a distance from the 
hotel; also playing a piece of music on the piano which Mr. Whitney thought 
of, all done by pressing the muscles of the hand.—(See Science of Dec. 3.) 


GeoGaPHiIcaAL NamMes.—The Thirteenth Annual Report of the Minnesota 
Geographical Survey contains an article by Prof A. W. Williamson on Dakota 
Names. We take the following from the the list; Daxota, Alliance League; 
Anoka, on both sides; Chapah, veaver; Iyahkba, sleepy ones, the name of 
the Iowa Indians; Khakha, falls, applied to St. Anthony Falls, par excellence; 
Mankato, a blue skunk, applied to Blue Earth River; Khakha-Wakpa, falls 
river, applicd to Mississippi River; Maya Wakan, steep banks,— Wakan, mys- 
terious, applied to Chippewa River; Mahtomedi .3/uto, Grey Bear, mode, 
Lake—White Bear Lake; Minnesota, water nearly clear; Minnetonka, great 
water; Minne-ha-ha Mini, water, kha-kha, falls, used with ¢, mouth, means 
laughing water; Minneota, much water; Mini wakan, wonderful water; Minne 
washta, good water; Washte, good; Owatonna, straight; Shakopee, six; Sisseton, 
sissin, towanyan, village; Wabasha, red battle standard; Waseca, rich; Wasioja, 
waze, pine, ozhu, place; Winona, little daughter, first born; Wino, diminutive 
of woman; Yankton, end village; Mendota mouth of the river; Lake Minnesota, 
sky-tinted lake; Minneiska, white water; Mini, water, ska, white; Sapa, black. 


Historica, Socreties.—The Massachusetts Historical Society was instituted 
at Boston in January, 1791, and was incorporated Feb. 19, 1794. From the 
time it was formed to 1823, it published 20 volumes of Collections, in two 
decades of 10 volumes each, 8vo. This society must be considered the parent 
society of all similar institutions in the United States. It has been followed 
by the"New York Historical Society, instituted in the city of New York, Dec. 
10, 1804, and incorporated Feb. 10, 1809; the Essex Historical Society, in 
Massachusetts, incorporated June 1, 1821; the Maine Historical Society, in- 
corporated in 1822; the Rhode Island Historical Society, incorporated in June, 
1822. and the New Hampshire Historical Society. incorporated May 20, 1823, 
end incorporated June 13. 1823. 


Tue Growine Poruanrity oF ArcnHao.Loey is shown by the fact that the 
Sunday School Times has engaged the following authors to write on special 
topics during the coming year: ‘‘Facts and Considerations Bearing on the 
Origin and Condition of Primitive Man,” by Sir William Dawson, C. M. G., 
LL D., F. R. 8. * Oriental Traditions of the Deluge,” by Prof. Dr. C. Zockler. 
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‘Indications of Race Origins,” by the Rev. Prof. A. H. Sayce, LL. D. 
**Human Sicrifices in the Early Ages,” by Prof. Dr. Francis Brown. ‘‘Canaan, 
Ancient and Modern, by the Rev. H. B, Tristram, LL. D. F. R. 8. ‘‘Where 
were the Cities of the Plain?” by Mr. Trelawney Saunders, ‘‘Stories of the 
Cities of the Plain in Talmud and Midrashim,” by Dr. Morris Jastrow, Jr. 
‘*Messianic Gleams in Genesis,” by Prof. Dr. George H. Schodde, ‘‘Signifi- 
cance of the Name in the Exst;” by Rev. Dr. William Wright of London. 
‘Caravan ‘Trade in the Ancient East,” by the Rev. George Rawlinson ‘‘The 
Story of the Egvptian Dynasties,” by Mr. John T. Napier, of Glasgow, 
‘*Recent Red sea Theories,” by Prof. Dr. Hermann Guthe of the University 
of Leipzig. 


Tue VILLAGE OF TUE MiscourEens.—We take from the Jesuit Rela’ions a 
description of the village of the Mascoutens which was visited by Marquctte 
in 163v. “It was beautifully situated on an eminence from whence we look 
over an extensive prairie interspersed with groves of trees. The river looked 
like acorn field It was full of wild rice, It was said that in three leagues 
we should find the Wisconsin. The question is, where was this village. 
Mr. UC. W. Butte:field says that three leagues must mean either thirty 
leagues, or three days He says the mistake is afterward corrected in 
his narrative as we!l as on his map accompanying it where the home of 
the Mascouten is marked as indicated by Allouez in the Relation of 
167C. ‘The linguage 1s as follows: *‘These people are established in a very 
fine place where we see beautiful plains and a level country as far as the 
eye reaches, Their river leads into a great river called Messisipi, to which 
there is a navigation of only six days,” Butterfield says, ‘Joliet and 
Marquette were seven days in their journey from the Mascoutens to the Mis- 
sissippi. This gave them 3 days upon the Fox and 4 upon the Wisconsin.” 
‘The Relation of 1664 says: ‘‘it is only 9 days journey from their Great Lake 
(Green Bay) to the Sea,” meaning by the Sea, the river which led into the Sea. 
Nicolet, according to Vimont, Relation 1640, had said that had he sailed 3 
days more on a Great River which flows from the Lake, he would have found 
the Sea. The Sea referred to was probably the Mississippi River. ‘The Lake 
is uncertain. The ideas of the geography of the rivers and lakes, and Sea, 
with Nicolet, were very confused. He was still under the delusion that the 
South Sea could be reached by going a little further ou. This had led some to 
suppose that Nicolet went down the Mississippi to within three days of the 
Gulf of Mexico. ‘This, however, does not relieve the matter. ‘The janguage 
used by Marquette, is, ‘‘we knew tht there was, 3 leagues from Mascoutens, 
a river emptying into the Mississippi; we knew, too, that the point of the com- 
pass we were to hold to reach it, was the south-west; but the way is so cut 
up by marshes, and little lakes, that it is easy to go astray, especially as the 
river leading to it is so covered by wild vats that you can hardly discover the 
channel. 

Allouez seems to have found a village within one day's canoe voyage from 
Lake Buttes de Mortes, or at the junction of the Fox and the Wolf. Marquette 
found the village within 3 leagues of the portage. The question is whether 
there were not two villages; the one described by Allouez and the other by 
Marquette. The Mission of St. James was established in the village of the 
Mascoutens by Allouez in 1670. Marquette says nothing about this Mission, 
but he speaks of seeing a cross adorned with white skins, red girdles, bows and 
arrows, which the converted Indians had offered to the Great Manito, Mar- 
quette embarked in sight of all the viliage, as if the villagers were all interested 
in him, He, however, says that this was the last point which bad been 
reached by the French. It does not seem probable that he is speaking of the 
same Village in which Allouez had established his mission.. The name Mar- 
quette is given to a modern village located on Lake Puckaway. This place has 
been visited by the writer and a series of Emblematic Moun:s discovered near 
it. The locality near the portage remains to be visited. We have heard of 
mound3.in that vicinity. 





BOOK REVIEWS. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


A History of Greek Literature from Earliest Period to the Death of Demosthenes, 
by FrankjBrron Jevons. M. A.; 509 pages; New York; Charles Scribner's 
Sons; 1886. 

. This is a very interesting book, and fur the popular reader one of the best 
upon the subject. The author goes over in a brief and comprehensive marner 
all of the questions in connection with the subject. The Homeric question is 
treated jn a masterly way. . The author believes that Homer wus the author of 
the Iliad and the Odyssey. This brings up the question of writing and reading. 
He shows that writing was common in Greece as early as B. C. 700, and that 
the reading of books was a habit as early as B. C. 500. This does not however 
preclude the idea that Homer may have recited his poems before a sclect audi- 
ence, such as the inmates of a palace, very much as the tales of the Arabian 
Nights were recited, continuing the recitation night after night until the 
poem was finished. Minstrelsy is known to have prevailed in the carly part 
of the modern period of history, and so in ancient history, Epic Poems and 
Minstrelsy may have been associated. There is a correlation between the 
social cultus of the times and the style of the poem as well as the subject to 
which it is devoted. The author speaks of the military character of the 
Iliad and domestic character of the Odyssey as if they did not conflict with this 
idea. The different cords were played upon by the same minstrel. .The Epic 
cycle is referred to, Proclus, who was the tutor of Marcus Aurelius is supposed 
to have made a summary of the different Epic poems and edited a work on the 
Homeric myths and poems. The author next takes up the subject of Lyric 
poetry, next the tragedies. aud then the comedies. This finishes the first part. 

he second part takes up history and oratory and philosophy. The history of 

Herodotus, Thucydides and Xenophon; the oratory of Lysias, Demosthenes and 
Eschines; the philosophy of Plato. and reviews them all in a very interesting 
way. The book is one which we are happy to commend to our readers, for we 
are sure that they will be interested in i'. 


Ancient Cities from the Dawn to the Daylaght, by Wi.1aM BuRNET WRIGHT. 


Boston and New York; Houghton, Mifflin & Co. ; 291 pages, 
The growth of Archeology and the increase of creed interest in it is 
s 


illustrated by this book, which is really a serics of sketches which would do 
for Sunday evening addresses for almost any church, although the author does 
not sav that he has so used them, Mr. Wright disclaims any pretensions to a 
thorough knowledge of Archeology such as specialists are expected to have. 
Yet he is thoroughly posted in all the points of Oriental and Biblical Arche- 
ology, and is really better informed than many ofthe professionals. ‘The book 
brings the subject of Biblical Archeology up todate. It refers to the discrep- 
ancies which have existed between the biblical account and the testimony of 
the monuments, and shows how they have disappeared under later investiga- 
tions and discoveries. He refers to the history of Abraham and finds Ur of 
the Chaldeans, which he calls the city of saints; in the mound which was dis- 
covered by Mr. Loftus He speaks cf the seals of Sargon. whose time was 
fixed by Assyriologists at B. C. 3800. A monarch called Ur Bagas or Lighags, 
known as the builder, made Ur his capital and took the moon-god as the patrun 
‘deity of the city. At this time Ur emerges into history. Ler religion was a 
system of magic passing into polytheism Abraham was called out of Ur on 
-account of its idolatry. Nineveh is next considered. An inscription has been 
found written by the sovereigns who reigned there about the B. C. 1330, The 
most splendid period of Nimeveh was subsequent to Tighlath Pileser 
ll., B.C. 745. The streets were paved with blocks of limestone which show 
to-day the deep ruts worn by war chariots. 25 centuries ago The Library 
of Assurbani Pal is spoken of, and the old Accadian laws, the oldest code 
known in the worll. I[lere was discovered the oll Assyrian canon which 
makes it possible to certify dates. Babyloa, the city of sensualists, is next 
considered and the difficutics about Belshazzar, whose name is mentioned in 
the bible, are cleared up. and Belshazzw’s feast is readered probable from the 
monuments, Memphis in the time of Abraham; the Sphynx in the time of 
Joseph, the mummy of Rameses II., (Pharao) in the time of Moses, are also 
described ard many nice points are brought out in connection with their 
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history. And so we might go through with the volume. Ii isa charming 
book and worth double the price. 


Proceedings of the American Antiquarian Society from 1812 to 1886. 

This Society was organized in 1812; Isaiah Thomas as first President and 
virtual founder. The President gave to the Society his private library valued 
at about $5,000, and 900 volumes from a library formerly belonging .to Drs, 
Increase and Cotton Mather. .Mr- Thomas, in 1819, built at hisown expense 
an edifice for the Soc:ety. Gifts from all parts of the country-began to. pour 
in. Indian relies found their way intothe cabinet. . The library in 1886 num- 
bered 60.000 volumes The publications of the Society areas follows: Archseo- 
logia Americana, Vol. T, 1820; Vol. HI, 1886; Vol. III, 1857; Vol. TV, 1860; 
Vols. V, VI, 1874. Since 1849 the Proceedings of the Society. have been. reg- 
ularly printed, and ferm quite a library of themselves. The membership is 
restricted, can at no time excecd over 140, although there is no. limit. to the 
election of foreign members. Among the notable names may be mentioned 
Hon. Emory Washburn, Hon. Geo. Bancroft, Rev. Edward E, Hale, Hon. 
Geo. P, Marsh, Hon. John L. Motley, Brantz Mayer, Hon. Lewis If. Morgan, 
Francis Parkman, Esq., Dr. D. G. Brinton, Robert Clarke, Dr. F. V. Hayden, 
and others, 

This Society published Caleb Atwater’s Antiquities of Ohio, Albert Galatin’s 
Synopsi3 of the Indian Tribes of North America, Hennepin’s Account of the 
Discovery of the Mississippi, and a descriptioy of the Ruins of Copan in Cent- 
ral America by Col. Juan Galindo. In 1850, Dr. I.. A. Lapham was employed 
by the Society to survey the mounds of Wisconsin and under its auspices the 
celebrated work onthe Antiquities of Wisconsin was published by the Smith- 
sonian Institute. These varions works constitute the foundation of the science 
of Archeology in America. ‘To them should be added the first contribution 
of the Smithsonian Institute entitled the Aucient Monuments of the Mississippi 
Valley by Squier & Davis, June, 1847. The fourth contribution, which em- 
braces Whitthsey’s Description of Works in Ohio, and the sixth. contribution 
entitied Systems of Conse::guinity add Affinity of the Human Family, by Lewis 
H. Morgan. published in 1871, The Proceedings of the Society contain many 
very valuable papers. Among them should be mentioned several by the late 
president, Stephen Salisbury, Esq, Mr. Samuel F. Haven, former librarian, 
while living. gave an annual review of the Progress of Archeology. His pa- 
pers are now very valuable and reflect great credit upon him as a dilligent 
student, sound thinker, and clear writer. The personal memoirs contained in 
the annual proceedings are very interesting and make us acquainted with the 
different members of the Society. ‘he members of this society have always 
taken deligt:t in the mutual acquaintance secured by their association and the 
care with which the selection of members is made, always enhances the pleas- 
ure. The reprints which have been issued by the Society are numerous. 
They embrace papers on Archeology and Ethnology by such writers as Philip. 
Valentini, Ad F, Bandelier, Prof. F. W. Putnam, Stephen Salisbury, Jr., 
and Augustus L. Plongeon. No other Society outside of the Ethnological 
Bureau at Washington, has published so many works on Archeology. 

The topics treated have been varied. In the early history of the Socicty, 
the mounds and mouad-builders, and the Indian Tribes and Languages. In 
the later volumes, the antiquities and races of Central America have received 
especial attention. There are some popular subjects which ought to come 
under its notice. Among them we would suggest; 1. the names of towns, cities, 
and rivers at the West which have been derived froin the Indians, 2, the loca- 
tion of Indian villages. 38. Routes which the various travellers through the 
west took, and the exact location of the mounds, villages, and other objects of 
antiquarian interest which they have described, with a view of ascertaining 
whether any of them can be discovered at the present time. 4. The location 
of the forts at the west designed asa protection against Indians. 5. The ex- 
act location of the French and Indian towns. The prehistoric map of the 
western country will, we fear, not be made before the tokens of the prehistoric 
times are lost. This is a work which neither the Ethnological Burean or the 
Peabody Museum have taken up. It is a subject which commends itself to 
the patriot, the historian, as well as the Archeologist. We are personally 
grateful to this Society fora complete set of its proceedings. 
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men. The Catalogue embraces works on the Evidences and Defences of Christianity, 
Devotional books, Esaays in Philosophy and Theology. Church History, Disere. ancies 
of the Bible, Hermeneutics, Commentaries on various books of the Old and New 
Testaments. Harmonies of the New Testament in Greek and in English, Grammars 
of the New Testament Greek and UO. T. Hebrew, etc. 

Descriptive Catalogues sent free on application. Any book sent by mail or express 
——— at the prices annexed, with sp2cial discounts to clergymen and theological 
students. 


PARK. Discourses on some Theological Doctrines as Related to Religious Character. 

By Edwards A. Park,).D. s5vo. pp. 400. $2.50 

“They are strong and fine examples of the most intellectual, the most ‘evangelical,’ 
the most oratorical of American sermons.’’—Vhe Literary World. 

“So solid are all these discussions with thought. so replete with apt and various 
illustration, so lofty in aim, and so uniformly fervid in spirit and solemn in impress- 
ion, that it is hard to sinyle either out for special mention ‘His style is a model 
of compactness with crystalline clearness. His reasoning reminds one of the method 
of the great jurists.’ ’’—Cungregationalist, 

4 are c'ear and scholarly in style, and instinct with life and vigor of thought.” 
—Interior. 

“It is anoble volume, and is worthy of the widest circulat‘on."’—Zion’s Advocat:. 


ELLICOTrT?T, Commentaries Critical, and Grammatical, with Revised Translations. 
By lit Rev Charles J kliicott, Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol, viz on 

Galations With wn Introductory Notice b; Caivin E Stowe, DD, Professor of Sacred 
Literature in Andover Theological :eminar, svo, $1 25; Ephesians $1 25; Thessa- 
lonians,$i 2»: Poillipians, Colossians, and rhilemon, $1 75; rastoral Epistles, $1 75. 
The szt bound in two volumes, $5 75, 

“lo Bishop Ellicott must be assigned the first rank. if not the first place in the first 
rank, of Enzlish biblic :lscholarship ‘Ihe seriesof Commentaries on the Pauline 
Epist'es are in the highest st; le of critical exegesis’ —Methodist Quarterly Review. 
The Book of tsther A New ‘iransiation; with Critical Notes, Excursuses, Maps, and 

Pians und Illustrations, By the Lowell Hebrew Club, Kdited by tev J W Haley, 

M A, author of “Alleged Liscrepancies of the Bible,’’ and “The riereafter of Sin,” 

&VO, pp 20, $1.50, 

The :.extis a wholly new translation, the joint work of the club. The Introduction 
of twenty pages is by Dr Street. 

“It any one of our readers desire a fresh and exbaustive ‘helo’ to the study of the 
} mee of Esther, let him at once obtain a cop, of this work.’*—The Uld Lestament 
Student. 

HENDERSON, Commentaries’ Critical, Ph lo'!ogical, and Exez2etical, viz on 

‘The Book of the ‘twe.ve “inor Prophets Translated from the vriginal Hebrew By 
E Henderson 1). ». With a Biographical sketch of the Author by E v Barrows, 
Hitebcock Professor in Andover ‘Lheo:orical seminary, svo. pp, 49, $3 00 
Jeremiah and Lamentations, 5Vv0, p>, #15, $2 20; Eziekiel, Svo, pp, 322, $1 7. 

“The learnirg the sound judgment, and the earnest religious spirit of the author 
stamp a standard value on his commentaries, ’--Baptist Quarterly. 

LIGHTFOu', st Paul's E; istle to the Galatians, A Revised Text, with Introduction, 
Notes, and Dissertations. ByJ B Lightfoot, D D, Hulsean #’rofessor of Livinity, 
and Fellow of ‘Trinit, College, Cambridze.+vo. pp viii and 395 $3 Uv 
“This work aims tu be. and in some iespects is, nore complete than any otber 

treatise upon this Episilein the tnylisb lanzua e. The commentary on the text is 

supplemented with elaborate dissertations and detached notes....itis spiritual and 
evangelical’—-Congregational Review. 

MORPHY, Critical and Exegetical Commentarie3, with New Translations, By Jas, 
G Murphy. LL 1). TC 2D, Profe-sor of Hebrew, Belfast, viz on 

Genesis. Witbha preface by J P thompsou v VV, New \ork. svo. pp 535, $3.0); Exodus 

8vo pp 335, $2 bh; kxodus. Crown svopp :8, $1.25; Leviticus, tvo pp 318, $2.25; 

Psalms, 8vo pp 72, #3.5.; The Book of vaniel, 12mo, $1 25. : 

“Dr Mur; hy’s volumes on Genesis, Exodus, and Leviticus are, on the whole, as 
‘useful booke as a student can tind for his work.""—Presbyterian Quarterly. 

“In this work (the Psalms), we find the sume critical skill and exegetical power 
which bave placed the author’s former ex p»sitions in the front rank of modern com- 
mentaries.’’--' hristiqn Intelligencer. 

PEKUWNE. The Book of Psalms; a New Translation. With Introduction and Notes 
Explanatory and Critical sy J J Stewurt Perowne. D D. Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge and (anon of Lilundaff. Kez rinted from the ‘third English Edition. 
Two volumes. :vo ¥6.15 
“It com prises in itseif more exceilences than any other commentary on the Psalms 

in our lanzuage, and we know of n> single cou.mentary in the German language 

which, allthings.considered. is preferable to it.’’-—-Baptist Quarterly. 

STUAPT, Crit'cal and Exegetical ( ommentaries, by Voses Stuart, late Professor in 
Andover Theological S« minary (Kevised I: mo editions) viz on 

Epistle to the komans Fourth edition, » p54, $1 75; Epistle to the Hebrews, Fourth 

edition, pp +75, $1 76; Feclesiastes, ‘I'hird e ition, p» 64), $1 25; ‘the above are edited 

by Professor kt D C Robbins; Proverbs, p> 482, $1.5). 





THE GREAT BIBLE DICTIONARY. 


By Wituram Smita. Unibridge!, enlarged, and corre ted, Edited by H. B. Harxertrt. D, D. 
and Prof. Ezra Aunotr, 4 volnmes. 3 677 pages. with 569 illustrations, Price, in cloth, 
$20,00; sheep, $25.00; half morocco, $30 00; Ralf rus-ia, $35.00; ful morocco, $40.00; full 
russia, $45.00. 

‘Yhere are several Amer'can editions of Smith’s Dict’onary of the Bible but this is the onl 
edition wh ch comprises the contents of the original English edition, unabridged with very toned 
erable and important additions by Professors Hackett and Abbot, and twenty-s:x other eminent 
American >cho.ars, 

No similar work in our own or in any other language is for a moment to be compared with it. 
—Quarterly Keview. (London.) 

‘There cannot be two opin ons about the merits of Smith's Bib'e Dictionary, What was, to be. 
gin with, the best book of it: kind in our ianguage, is now sti.] vetter.—Pror, Roswett D. Hitcu- 


"A HARMONY OF THE FOUR GOSPELS IN GREEK. 


Newly arran~ed, with explanatory notes, by Epwarp Ropinson, 1D. D., L, L. D., lately Professsor 
of Biblical Literature in the Union ‘Theolozicv| Seminary, New York; author of a ‘* Greek and 
Eng.ish Lexicon of the Uld ‘Ic stament,”’ * Biblical Researches :n Palestine,’’ etc., revised edi- 
tion, Giving the text of ‘Tischendorf, and various Readings accepted by ‘Tregeli s, Westcott, 
and Hart, and in the Revised English Version of 1881, With additional notes by M. B. Rip- 
pie, D. D., Professor of New Testament Exegesis in Hartford Theological School, 1 vol,, 
8 vo., $2.00. 

You coulu not have entrusted the revision to ~bler hands than those of Dr Riddle, Robjn- 
son’s ‘* Harmony”’ is now again what it was thirty years ago, the best guide for the comparative 
study of the Gospe!s.—Puicur Scuarr, D. D. 

The ** Harmony ” is now put on a basis which correspo ds to th: present condit'on of Biblical 
scholarship, and which may carry forward through another gener tion the good frui s of Dr, Robin- 
son’s work.—The Independent, (New York) 

*,* For sale byal. Bovksellers. Sent postpaid, on receiptof price. by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY, Beston, Mass. 
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Gospel in All Lands. 


This magazine is the largest and 
most complete of all the Missionary 
Monthlies. Its 48 pages monthly 
contain a large amount of valuable 
and interesting matter, and the 
magazine is a necessity to any one 


ADVERTISERS 

can learn the exact cost 
of any proposed line of 
advertising in American 


papers by addressing 
Geo. P. Rowell & Co., 


Newspaper Advertising Bureau, 
10 Spruce St., New York. 
Send 10cts. for 100-Page Pamphlet 


who wishes to keep well informed 
as to the progress of the Missionary 
Work, Single copies 25¢, One 
copy a year $2,co Address all 
orders to 
GOSPEL IN ALL LANDS, 
805 Broadway, New York, 





Overlan 


THE ONLY LITERARY MAGAZINE PUBLISHED ON-THE PACIFIC 
COAST. 


THE OVERLAND, 1886-1887. 


THE OVERLAND MoNTALY, established in 1868, has always been recognized 
as one of the great magazines of America. Its literary qualities are unique, 
and the steady and rapid progress it 1s making proyes that the Pacific Coast is 
loyal to its famous periodical ; nevertheless, it is not local; its literature is uni- 
versal; it wins and keeps a place in the home circle and the library; its circu- 
lation is largely in the Mississippi Valley, in the Atlantic States and in Europe. 
Every intelligent American shvuld include this magazine in his list for 1887. 
Libraries, Reading Rooms; Clubs and Literary Societies find it one of the best 
read of their’ magazines, 

The managers of the OVERLAND. Monraty offer to the public their patient, 
painstaking effort to develop the best and most characteristic literature of the 
West. They find that the magazine is making friends everywhere, and that 
its circulation is steadily increasing.. They are now able to announce the in- 
corporation of a strong company of capitalists and literary men, to carry the 
magazine forward to a still greater success. 


RECENT COMMENTS. 


“One might almost as well compliment the Century by comparison with the 
OVERLAND as vice versa.’’--Boxton s'raveler. 

“-*For comprehensiveness of scope, soundness of thought and high literary quality, 
the QysaL-Gep is not surpassed by'the-best of the Eastern monthlie3.’’-- Worcester 
Spy, Mass.” 

“One of the best monthties is that which comes from across the contin ent.-—Phila- 
delpira Press. 

‘*the great and representative magazisze of the far West. The periodical is edited 
with catholic taste. and it has an admirable corps of contributors. Its pages are on 
every subject, and they have full as’much literaty vaiue as those of any magazine 
published east of the tockies.’’-- Albany Argus, N. Y. 

“PHe OVERLAND ‘is ‘unique in having’all its articles full of general interest, so 
that whoever takes ic will be likely to read everything in it.”’"--The Critic, New York. 

“Edited with a good sense and discrimination which are “gratifying, The whole 
magaz ne is readable to a high degree.”’—Congregation alist, Boston. 

“rusta ns a high literary reputation won long ago b; this companionable and ever 
welcome magazine. its articies are are short, pithy and thoroughly attractive.’ 
Interior, Chicago. 

“THE OVERLAND is devoted to the inteilectualh and moral development of the Pa- 
cific “lope. and refiects the influence of its best elements.’’—Phila a ats Ledger. 

*Kepresents the best literature of the westérn half of America.”—North British 
Mail, Glisgow. 

“Equal in every.respect to'our best English mazgazines."—Gazette, Alerandria, 





coupt. 

wits high literary standard. the dignified and modérate temper it has always main- 
tained, its policy of impartial hearing of both sides,:and its absolute independence 
of any private or party interests, make it a peculiarly influential organ.”’—Tne Weck, 
Toronto, Canara. 

“One of the great American magazines.’”"—London Atheneum. 

‘On a basis of originality and individuality that makes it a unique magazine in 
the , eriodical worid.’’—American Register, Paris. 


THE OVERLAND MONTHLY FOR 1887. 
Single Subscription, $4.00 pes year, post-paid. Single Number, 35 cts. Sample copy, 25c. 
Club Terms: Five Copies to one address, $15.00. Add postage on foreign orders. 


The Trade supplied through the American News Co., New York; The. Western News Co, 
Chicagu; The San Francisco News Co., san Francisco; and Trubner & Co., London. 


Address THE OVERLAND MONTHLY COMPANY, 
415 Montgcmery Strect, SanFrancisco. 





FOR 1886-87. 


The Century is an illustrated monthly. epapacine. having a regular circulation of 
about two honteed thousand copies, ofteff reaching and exceeding two buudred aad 
twenty-five thousand. Chief among its many attractions fer the coming year is a 
serial which has-been in active. preparations for 16 years. Itisahistory of our own 
country in its most critical time, as set forth in . 


THE LIFE OF LINCOLN 


BY HIS CONFIDENTIAL SECRETARIES, JOHN G. 
NICOLAY. AND COL. JOHN. HAY. 


This great work, begun with the.sanction of President, and continued under the 
authority of his son, the Hon. kobert’l’. Lincoin, fs the only full authori*‘ative record 
to the life of Abraham Lincoln. Its authors were friends of Lincoln before his pres- 
idency; they were most intimately associated with him as private secretaries through 
his term of office, and to them were transferred upon Linco n's death all his private 
papers. Here will be told the inside history of the civil war and President Lincoin’s 
administration.—important details of which have hitherto remained unrevealed. that 
they might first appear in the’authentic history. By reason ot this publication of this 


work. 
Tue War SeErIEs: 


which was followed with unflagging interest by a great audience, will occupy less 
svace ‘during the coming year, Gettysburg will be described by Gen. Hunt, (Ubief of 
the Union Artillery), Gen. Longstreet. Gen. E. M. Law, and others: Chickamauga, by 
Gen. D. H. Hill; Shérman’s March to the sea. by Generals Howard and Slocum. Gen- 
erals YY. A. Gilmore, Wm. F. Smith, John Gibbon. Horace Porter and John Musb; will 
describe special battles and incidents. * tories of naval engagements, prison life etc., 
etc., will appear. 


SPECIAL FEJATURES. 


(with illustrations). includé a series of artiéic3 on ‘affairs it’ Russia and S!beria by 
George Kennan, author of ‘Tent Life in Siberia.”’ who has just returned from a most 
eventful visit to the Siberian -prisons’ papers on the Food Question with reference to 
its bearing on the Labor Problem: English Cathedrals; Dr. Eggleston's Keligious 
Life in the American Colonies; Men and Women of Queen Anne's Baiga, by Mrs. Uli- 
phant; Clairvoyance, Spiritualism, Ausrotegs. etc., by the Kev. J. M. Buckiey, D. D., 
me of the Christian Advocate ; astronomical paper; articles throwing light on Bible 
istory, etc. 


Tue Century Co., New Yorx Cry. 





B.wWEHSTERMAN &Co.. 


New York.— 
FOREIGN: BOOKSELLERS AND IMPORTERS. 


AMERICANA: 


Amerika’s Nordwestkiiste, Neueste Ergebnisse ethnologischer Reisen {by Baa- 
ian, Griinwedel, Krause and Reiss) two volumes folio, with 24 plates chromo 
and Photolithographic Representations of utensils, ornaments, weapons, etc. 
Berlin 1884, in paper, published $29.40 for $13,20 ,. Pd 

Meye & Schmidte,,. Die Steinbild werke ‘von’ Copan und. oairigua, histerisch 
ertiiutert und besshrieben. 20 Photolithographic plate, ground plan, and 
best folio. Berlin 1883. Published $18.40 for $8.00 
A few copies can be imported at the above prices for Cash, 


sy H E AU K A QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF ORNITHOLOGY, Organ 
. of the American Ornithologists’ Union, 
Editor: J. A, Allen, American Museum of Natural History, Central Park, New 
York City. Associate Editors: Elliott Coues and Robett Ridgway, of the Smithson- 
“jan Institute, Washington, William Brewster, Cambridge, Montague, ChamberlainSt. 
ohn, N, B. 
; THE AUK, while thoroughly scientific, aims at popularizing Ornithology, Besides 
the leading articles, and the reviews, it has departments devoted to Fie/d Notes, to 
Correspondence, and to Notes and News, thus covering the whole field of Ornithology. 
TERMS: $3-00 a year, single numbers 75c, | L., S. FOSTER, .publishers, 
” 35 Pine St., New York City, 








PANJAB NOTES AND QUERIES, 


A MONTIILY PERIODICAL 


Devoted to 
THE SYSTEMATIC COLLECTION OF AUTIILENTIC NOTES AND SCRAPS OF 
INFORMATION Rrearpine tne CounTiY AND TUE PEOPLE. 


Epirep BY 
Capt. Rt. C. TEMPLE, F.2.GS., MR.AS., M.A.L, Etc., 
BENGAL STAFF CORPS. 
Subscription, Rms. < Annually. 
PUBLISHERS: PIONEER PRESS, ALLAITABAD. 
AGENTS: Lonpown and the Continent cf Evrors, Messrs. TRUDNER & CO. 





The American Journal of Numismatics 


AND BULLETIN OF AMERICAN NUMISMATICS AND ARCH 2A- 
OLOGICAL SOCIETIES. 


Published by the Boston Numismatic Society. Quarterly. Committee of Publication, 
Wriiiiam Sumner APPLETON, SamvEL Abbott GREEN, JEREMIAU CoLBunN. $2.€0 per year. 





THE NEW ENGLAND 
Historical and Genealogical Register 


Contains a variety of valuable, interesting matter coneerning the History, Antiquities and 
‘Biography and Genealogy of America, and particularly of New England. It was com- 
menced iu 1847, and is the oldest historical periodical published in this country. It is issued 
grestery (each number containing at least 96 octavo pages, with a portrait on steel,) by the 

ew England [istoric-Genealogical Society, 18 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. Price, $3.00 
per annum, inaJlvance. Single numbers, 75 cents each. 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PHILOLOGY. 


Original communications in all departments of Philology, classical, comparative, oriental, 
modern; condensed reports of current philological work; summaries of chief articles in 
the leadinz philological journals of Europe; reviews of specialis‘s; bibliographical lists. 
Four numbers constitute a volume, one volume each year. Subscription price, $3.00 a year, 
payable to the editor in advance. For single numbers, 21.00each. * * * 





Srecirat Orrer.—The management of the American Journal of Philology offers the first 
two volumes of the Journal for $2.00 a volume, payment in advance, Vol. I. 535 pages; VoL 
II, 579 pages. Specimen numbers, 50 cents. LB. L. GILDERSLEEVE, 

Baltimore. Md., P. O. Drawer 2. 





New Testimonials—American Antiquarian. 


Is doing a good work in its special department of Archzology.—Literary World. 

Ably conducted monthly.—Detroit Poat. 

What promises to be a highly interesting series of papers is commenced in the current number. 
—St. Paul Pioneer Preas. 

The literary notes and other departments of the magazine are rich in Antiquarian anecdote and in- 
formation.—Montreal Daily Star. . 

A noteworthy paper on Native American Symbolism is by the editor, Rev. Stephen D, Peet,— 
Canada Presbyterian. 

With a variety of contributions and correspondeuce of great interest to all having a taste for these 
studies,— Methodist Protestant. 

This is a valuable periodical and should be in the hands of all who take interest in antiquarian 
matters, Mr. Peet’s article, ‘‘ Animal Figures in American Art,’’ is worth the entire price of the pe- 
riodical, Its illustrations are also very valuable, Notes on European Archeology, by Henry Phil- 
lips, Jr., is a valuable production, The article on Eastern Archzology presents a subject that will 
interest all.—Nashua (N. H.) Daily Gazette. 
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———THE- 


merican utiquarian 


Oriental FZournal. 


This is a bi-Monthly I lustrated Magazine, Published in Chicago, Ill, and 
edited by Rev. S. D. Peet, assisted by gentlemen residing in New York, 
Philadelphia, Washington and vazious other places. Its object is 
mainly to furnish a medium of communication between Archzo- 
logists in different parts of the globe, but it is an inter- 
esting magazine for any one to read. 


THERE ARE EICHT DEPARTMENTS 


in the Journal, cach of which is represented by an associate editor, who is expected to fur- 
nish notes on his own specialty, as follows: CLAssicaL ARcH ZOLOGY, by Prof. A. C. MERRIAM, 
Columbia College, New York; ‘* The Far-East,” by Prof. J. Avery, Bowdoin College, Bruns- 
wick, Maine; Brsuicat Arcu £oLoey, by Rev. SeL,nu Merritt, D. D., Consul at Jerusalem ; 
ABORIGINAL AMERICAN LITERATURE, by Dr. D. G. Brinton, Philadelphia, Pa.; Native 
MyTHo.oey, by Rev. J. O. Dorszy, Ethnological Bureau, Washington, D. C.; EvropEAN 
ARCH ZOLOGY, by Henry Paris, Jr., Philadelphia, Pa.; ANomENT ART and AROHITEC- 
TURE, by Dr. J. D. ButtER; InpiaNn Lineuistics, by A. S. GarscHet, Ethnological Burean, 
Washington, D. C. 





THE CONTRIBUTORS 


To the journal are all g2nt)emen wh» ara well known for their scholarship. The most of 
them are citizens of the United States, but some are residents in Engiand, France, Greece, 
China, India, Africa and remote countries. The Magazine has a Department of 


CORRESPONDENCE, 


which may be regarded as a most interesting feature. This is sustained by gentlemen who 
are engaged in original research in various parts of the globe, and who furnish the results 
of their investigations for publication to us directly. We uently hear from the Mounds, 
and report all discoveries among them, but persons in Colorado, Arizona, California, 
Washington Territory, Nicaragua, New Mexico and Mexico, and many and more remote 
places send us letters which we are glad to receive and to publish. The progress of 
Archeology is so rapid that the only way tocondauct a journal is tokeep up a correspondence 
with all parts, and so bring together the result for c mparison. We do not propose to be 
narrowed down to any limited province or field, but, while particular in giving the dctails, 
shall take a broad and comprehensive view of the science, expecting our readers to select 
the points from the general information, on which they may build up their own specialties. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


we shall hope to make useful. A department called ‘‘ Reports” will review the proceedings 
of Societies, and Book Reviews proper will be confined to the volames sent by publishers 
for notice. We offer the journal to the public as one which has already been in the field for 
several years, and one which has gained a a for itself throughout the world, and 
think that the friends of Archeology will realize the importance of sustaining it. 


F. H. REVELL, Publisher. STEPHEN D. PEET. Editor. 











TESTIMONIALS. 

This magazine, which is justly recognized as an authority on the subject of Archeology, 
is invaluable to the scholar and others for whom the study of Mythology and research into 
the literature and legends of races of prehistoric times possess a charm, which increases as 
opportunities widen to assist them.—The Household. 

The object is to collect material on the antiquities of this country, and it has, through 
its competent editor und scholarly currespundents, already done a great work.— Western 
Farmer. 

We have for several years heen acquainted with this publication, which is steadily 
growing in interest and popularity among ant.q iarians.—Christian Advocate. 


Intensely interesting to our reading farmers and literary men, especially to those on 
whose lands are fuund iclics of past races, peoples now known only by the records Icft in 
mounds and the accompan_ ing implements, pottery, «tc.—l"armer and Fruit Grower. 

We recommend all our readers who have time and taste for the study of the past, to 
procure the American Antiquarian and Oriental Journal. The number before us for 
September is especially rich in papers on those American antiquities which are everywhere 
becoming matters of interest.— Wesleyan. . 


The American Ant rian and Oriental Journal, edited by Rev. Stephen D. Peet, 
Chicago, Iil., has a valuable table of contents, and is designed for the-most thoughtful class 
of readers. It is considered authority on the subject of Archeology.—Rural Californian. 





Subscription Price, $4.00 Per Year. 





LIBRARY © 


— 


Aboriginal American, Literature. 


GENERAL EDITOR AND PUBLISHER: 


D. G BRINTON, M.D., 
115 South 7th St... PHILADELPHIA. 





The aim of this series of publications is to put within the reach of scholars 
authentic materials for the study of the languages and culture of the native 
races of America. Each work is the production of the native mind, and is 
printed in the original tongue, with a translation and notes, and only such are 
selected as have some intrinsic historical or ethnological importance. The 
volumes of the series are sold separately, at the prices named. 


wow READY. 


No. |. THE CHRONICLES OF THE MAYAS. 
Edited by Dantet G. BRINTON, M. J). Cloth, uncut, $5.00. 


This volume contains five brief chronicles in the Maya language of Yucatan, written 
shortly after the Conquest, and carrying the history of that people back many centuries. To 
these is added a history of the Conquest, written in his native tongue, by a Maya Chief, 
in 1562, The texts are preceeded by an introduction on the history of the Mayas; their lang- 
uage, calendar, numeral system, etc.; and a vocabulary is added at the close. 


No. Il, THE IROQUOIS BOOK OF RITES. 


Edited by Horatio HALE. Cloth, uncut, $3.00. 


This work contains, in the Mohawk and Onondaga languages, thé speeches, songs and 
ritdils with which a deceased chief was lamented and his successor installed in office. It 
may be said to throw a distinct light on the authentic histury of Northern America to a period 
fifty years earlier than the era of Columbus. The introduction treats of the ethnology and 
history of the Huron-Iroquois. A map, notes and a glossary complete the work. 


No Ill. THE COMEDY-BALLET OF GUEGUENCE. 
Edited by Danret G. Brinton, M. D. Cloth, uncut, $2.50. 


A curious and unique specimen of the native comic dances, with dialogues, called dat/es, 
formerly common in Central America. It is in the mixed Nahuatl-Spanish jargon of Nicar- 
agua, and shows distinctive features of native authorship. The Introduction treats of the 
ethnology of Nicaragua, and the local dialects, musical instruments, and dramatic representa- 
tions. A map anda number of illustrations are added. 


Wo. 1V. A MIGRATION LEGEND of the CREEK INDIANS 
By A. S. GaTscHET. _ 251 Pages. Cloth, uncut, $3.00. 
This learned work offers a complete survey of the ethnology of the native tribes of the 


Gulf States. The strange myth or legend told to Gov. Oglethorpe. in 1732, by the Creeks, is 
given in the original, with an introduction and commentary. 


‘No. V. THE LENAPE AND THEin LEGENDS. 
By D. G. BRINTON. Price, Cloth, $3.00. 


The extraordinary WaLam Utcm or Rep Score ot the Delewares is ihe basis of this 
work. The complete original text is given, with its 184 pictographs, a new translation, voca- 
ulary, notes. and a long introduction on the Lenape, their legends, myths, customs history 
aub language. Much of it is from unpublished and original sources. 





